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ABSTRACT 


TEXTUAL ANALYSIS OF "THE SONG OF SONGS”: 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE EROTIC, 

THE SENSUAL, AND THE MYSTICAL IN WORSHIP 

by 

Ana R. Vargas 

This work researches the role that sexuality and sensuality play in relation to spirituality and how 
in “The Song of Songs” the erotic and sensual images express in a positive manner the human longing for 
union with the divine. The research is applied to liturgy in the design of a call to worship and a sermon 
with the intent of capturing the congregation’s attention to the message of G-d’s love, and to experience the 
presence of the divine in worship. 

The metaphors and themes throughout the "The Song of Songs” are classified according to the 
senses affected, and applied to the exegesis of “The Song of Songs” 6:1-13, with the result that the lovers’ 
mutual desire, and their positive relationship is shown in the idyllic atmosphere of nature in bloom and 
animals at play. The main character, the Shulammite y addresses the right of women to be equal in the love 
relationship with men. 

The presence of G-d in nature as well as in human love is implied in the description of Solomon’s 
carriage (3:9-10) and possibly to the Temple in Jerusalem (1 Kings 6-7), suggesting that the carriage is a 
symbol of either the ark, the tabernacle or the Jerusalem Temple itself. The Jewish mystical interpretation 
of "The Song of Songs” is used to present the presence of G-d in the world, or the Shekhinah , and how 
human participation is crucial in being stewards of creation, and of each other. 

Lastly, a theology of sexuality and spirituality is presented with Jesus as a representative of the 
right relationship that G-d seeks with humanity. The worship experience reflecting a positive view of 
human sensuality and erotica in spirituality is expressed in the call to worship and the sermon. 
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CHAPTER 1 


INTRODUCTION 
Problem Addressed bv the Project 

This project addresses a neglected area of research, which is the role that 
sensuality and sexuality play in relation to spirituality, and how it is illustrated in the 
“Song of Songs” by the use of erotic and sensory vocabulary and metaphor to compare 
the intimacy of lovers to the human longing for union with the divine. 

Importance of the Problem 

Recently, a group of fellow pastors and I were sharing how our respective 
worship services helped the congregation to experience the presence of G-d. Four of the 
five pastors rated their services as stale and monotonous and added they were dissatisfied 
with attempts to make the worship service better. I replied that the opposite was 
happening in my congregation; people told me they felt the presence of G-d, but could 
not explain why! As ministers of the gospeL, we want to have a meaningful church 
service that attracts people and keeps them coming back. Nonetheless, the reality is too 
often the opposite; churches are experiencing a reduction in attendance and members 
look to the pastor to fix the problem. Nancy T. Ammerman explains the urgency for the 
churches to continue meeting, because of "the importance of the community as the place 
where God is worshipped and Scripture read and taught, as signs of God's presence in the 
world." 1 What means are there to make this statement come to life in worship? 

At this juncture, we must examine knowledge in media technology. Eric H. F. 

1 Nancy T. Ammerman et al., eds., “Introduction: An Invitation to Congregational 
Study,” in Studying Congregations (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1998), 8. 
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Law posits the need for the church to use the same methods as the media to reach the 
public. This approach involves all the senses, and we cannot ignore its power. 2 
Specifically, Law mentions group media, as a way to bridge communication gaps 
between cultures. 3 Likewise, to talk to a congregation about sexuality is unheard of. 
Some people will get upset because they have come to hear about the spirit, not about the 
world! 

I suspect this reaction comes from a profound division between what is 
considered the body and what is considered the soul. To the body belongs emotions, 
passion and sexual attraction; to the spirit belongs the rationaL the will, and the control of 
the libido. From asceticism Christians inherited the notion that celibacy was the ideal 
state. 

Yet we have images of Christian mystics, such as Hildegard von Bingen (1098- 
1179 CE) and Fray Luis de Leon (1527-91 CE), who describe the experience of union 
with G-d in terms of an intimate, sexual relationship. However in order to get this 
experience these saints went through suffering and denial of human pleasure. 

Where does that leave us mortals? Christian mysticism is surely a method to reach 
G-d, but there have to be other ways accessible to us today to experience the presence of 
the divine. Such was the case with Jewish mysticism, which will be described later in 
this work. In specific the discipline of “tradition” (Kabbalah) sought the presence of G-d 
on earth, not by negating humanity, but by balancing positive as well as negative aspects 


2 Eric H. F. Law, The Wolf Shall Dwell with the Lamb (St. Louis; Chalice Press, 
1993), 91. 

3 Ibid., 92. 
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of the human personality in wholeness with nature and G-d. This leads to another aspect 
of this project, which is the need to develop a new theology of sexuality. 

There is a need in Christianity to develop a w/holistic theology of sexuality, based 
on affirming human relationships as sensual sexual and spiritual. These relationships 
should address the need to be holy by valuing both body and spirit, not one over the 
other. I limit the research in this aspect to Paula M. Cooey, and John E. Lazar because 
they bravely write about what are considered taboos in Western society: namely, the 
women’s right to participate equally with man in church functions and roles, in specific 
the priesthood; and the need to accept the person as capable of a loving relationship with 
G-d, regardless of sexual orientation. 1 believe there is a fascination with the “Song of 
Songs” because of the positive representation of the power of love in the description of 
the couple’s love for each other, a love that surpasses society’s conventions and that 
applies even today. Speaking about this type of love in a church setting is necessary in 
order to reach the common person. 

The “Song of Songs” has much to offer by way of deepening a worship 
experience. Just reading the book aloud in a bible class makes people blush! There is a 
sense of intimacy that appears through the sensual images and loving expressions the 
couple uses to describe each other as well as to describe their love to others. 

Thesis 

This project undertakes to assess the effectiveness of the “Song of Songs'” use of 
vocabulary and metaphor to positively describe human love as sensual, erotic and 
spiritual with the intent of designing a worship service that likewise would capture the 
congregation's involvement in the message of G-d's love. 
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Definitions ofTerms 

“ Song of Song s” 4 - Also known as the “Song of Solomon,” “Canticle of 
Canticles,” and in Hebrew as “The Song of all Songs” (Sir haSSirim), the Song is 
considered part of the Wisdom literature attributed to Solomon. Judaism interpreted the 
text as an allegory of the love of G-d for Israel and Christianity interpreted the text as the 
love of Christ for the church. 5 Throughout the centuries, Jewish and Christian mystics 
alike have identified the desire of the lovers for one another with the soul’s desire for 
union with G-d. 

The word erotic (from the Greek erdtikos): means related to sexual desire. 6 
Notice that while erotic is identified with arousal and sex, its origin is with the god Eros, 
the Greek god of love, and is also related to "...[c jreative, sexual yearning, love or 
desire." 7 

Sensual : (interestingly enough,) the American Heritage Dictionary defines this 
word as relating to the "[pjhysical rather than spiritual or intellectual." 8 This definition 
follows a body/soul division prevalent in the Western world. 

Mystical : The word mystical means related to mysticism. According to Gershom 
Scholem, mysticism looks for a hidden meaning in the texts studied, revealing a new 
interpretation in the quest of understanding the nature of G-d, of humanity, and of the 
world. 9 Likewise, our sensuality and sexuality are reflected in our spirituality as gifts 

4 Hereafter the “Song of Songs” will be referred to as the Song. 

5 Roland E. Murphy, The Song of Songs (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), 12. 

6 American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language. 4 th ed., s.v. "erotic." 

7 Ibid., s.v. "Eros." 

8 Ibid., s.v. "sensual." 

9 Gershom Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism (New York: Schocken, 
1954), 8. 
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from G-d. The worship experience should not exclude the sensual and the sexual aspects 
of the spirit. 

Worship : The word worship, in the Christian sense, means to glorify G-d, and is 
in particular a celebration of the life, ministry and death of Jesus on the cross through and 
whom the Parent G-d is known to us. It also has an eschatological meaning. 10 I believe 
Jesus came to show us how to be whole, in body and spirit, and, by doing so, to honor the 
Creator. 

Work Previously Done in the Field 

The Song has a long history of interpretation. Two of the researchers mentioned 
most often in scholarly studies are Marvin H. Pope and Roland E. Murphy. Besides 
presenting their interpretations of this biblical book, I would also like to discuss the 
research of Carey Ellen Walsh, who published in 2000 the book Exquisite Desire: 
Religion, the Erotic, and the Song of Songs . 

In his book Song of Songs: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary . 11 Marvin H. Pope states that the Song is a treatise of physical love and, as 
such, the element of sexuality has to be recognized as the reason why this book fascinates 
people. In this way, he is validating the claims of the first Jewish and Christian exegetes 
who correctly categorized the Song as a story of love. Unfortunately for us, they had 
access to information that is lost to us now. 12 


l0 Mark Allan Powell, “Worship, New Testament,” in Eerdmans Dictionary of the 
Bible, ed. David Noel Freedman (Grand Rapids: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2000), 
1392. 

11 Marvin H. Pope, Song of Songs. Anchor Bible, 7C (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., 1977), 743. 

12 Ibid., 17. 
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Pope adds that current research, however, has related the Song to fertility rites 
practiced in the Ancient Near East. In summary, he states: "cultic interpretation...is best 
able to account for the erotic imagery." 13 Next, several fascinating ways of interpreting 
the Song, according to Pope, will be presented. 

These views range from the use of the Song in "funeral feasts," 14 which 
emphasize its cultic use, to the theories concerning the weeklong marriage festivities 
where the poems were recited with the intention of exciting the groom. 15 In addition. 
Pope highlights mysticism's fascination with finding hidden meanings in the Song, such 
as the expectation of the Shekinah 16 (the rabbinic term for the presence of G-d on the 
earth) and the mystical marriage. 17 However, an area not covered by Pope is whether 
erotic images were used in worship. Such is the area I want to research. 

Roland E. Murphy presents in his commentary on the Song a detailed summary 
and analysis of its interpretation throughout the ages, notwithstanding Jewish, Christian, 
mystical, as well as popular thinking. Of particular interest is the analogy of the Song to 
Ancient Near Eastern manuscripts; in specific, to Egyptian and Sumerian love songs. 18 
The former were used in festivals, and supposedly set to music and dance; the latter in 
what is called "the sacred marriage," or ritual of a marriage between the deity and the 
king. Murphy describes a similarity between biblical literature and Egyptian writings as 
follows: 

Moreover, the Egyptian and biblical works breathe a common atmosphere 

13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid., x. 

15 Ibid., 141-44. 

16 Ibid., 158-78. 

17 Ibid., 183 -87. 

18 Murphy, 41 - 45. 
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of sensual pleasures: seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, tasting. And the 

environments of love they depict similarly abound with perfumes, spices, 

fruits and flowers, trees and gardens. 19 

Even though Murphy states that research in connection to the cultic connection of 
the Song to "the sacred marriage" is speculative, he does find themes in Sumerian poetry 
that might have been adapted in the poetry of the Song. Murphy uses Samuel Noah 
Kramer’s hypothesis that states: “[B]ehind the Hebrew adaptation of a Canaanite rite lies 
the Akkadian cult of Tammuz and Ishtar, and ultimately the Dumuzi-lnana cult that 
flourished in Sumer during the third millennium BCE.” 20 

According to this myth, Dumuzi ( Tammuz ) was a shepherd in love with Inana 
{Ishtar). He was taken underground to take the place of his wife. She grieves for her 
husband, and is allowed to be with him during the winter months and returns in the 
spring. The “sacred marriage” marriage ceremony was between the king, who 
personified Dumuzi , and the goddess. 21 The Sumerians, for example, had religious 
practices where the act of copulation was seen as an offering to please the deities and 
secure blessings of abundant harvest and progeny. This nation believed in many deities 
whom humans had to serve in order to survive. A goddess such as Ishtar was revered, by 
man and women both, for her prowess in war as in love. 22 For example, in a temple on 
the city of Emar, a collection of tablets were discovered which describe a ceremony of 
enthronement, not of a king but of a priestess. Part of the ceremony was a procession 

^ 9 Ibid., 46. 

20 Samuel Noah Kramer, quoted by Murphy, 48. 

21 Dictionary of the Ancient Near East. s.v. “Dumuzi.” Eze. 8:14 is an example of 
the ritual of lamenting for Dumuzi. (Tammuz is a Hebrew adaptation of the name.) 

22 Dictionary of the Ancient Near East, s.v. “Ishtar.” The goddess’ name means 
“Queen of Heaven,” and had male and female characteristics: during the day Ishtar was 
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where the storm-god A dad would “marry” the priestess. 23 Not only were ceremonies 
made to praise the god but also to appease him (or her). Ancient Near Eastern peoples 
believed that fate was in the hands of the gods; so in case of disease or of national 
disaster it was believed that a god was angry at the people and needed a sacrifice to be 
appeased. I suspect that with the advent of monotheism humanity could no longer place 
the blame on an external force and, as a result, started to find evil in human nature. The 
Bible is full of examples of the Hebrew people facing the dilemma of the presence of 
evil. 

In Judaism, for example, G-d represents what Rudolph Otto describes as the 
“wholly other” and “the mysterium tenebrum et fascinans." 24 G-d intervenes in human 
history but does not (and does not have to) explain G-d’s actions in the world. The book 
of Genesis shows differing views of G-d: one view presents the personal G-d who loves 
humanity unconditionally, and another view presents a distant G-d who disciplines the 
people when divine commands are not followed. Once the Hebrew people became a 
nation, local religious practices dedicated to Baal and other Canaanite deities were 
forbidden. These practices involved fertility rituals. There is a need to study these 
ancient practices under a new light, one not of censure, but of understanding, and thus 
know that humanity has wrestled with questions that cannot be answered by reason alone. 


identified with the planet Venus as a god and called “morning star; ” at night the goddess 
Ishtar was identified with the evening star. 

23 Dictionary of the Ancient Near East. s.v. “sacred marriage.” 

24 Rudolph Otto, The Idea of the Holy, q uoted in Martin Buber, I and Thou, trans. 
Walter Kaufmann (New York: Scribner, 1970), 127. 
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Recently, a research project partly related to my thesis was written by Carey Ellen 
Walsh and entitled Exquisite Desire: Religion, the Erotic, and the Song of Songs. 25 Her 
work is intended to convey to a general audience the understanding of the Song as an 
expression of love. In pursuit of this goal, she delineates between erotica and 
pornography. 26 According to Walsh, one important distinction is that in the former a 
fantasy is envisioned while in the latter the fantasy is acted out. 27 I wonder what the 
Justices of the United States Supreme Court would think about that! 

Nonetheless, Walsh found that erotica and spirituality both involve imagination, 
because what imagination stresses is waiting. 28 Thus, imagination is an important tool to 
use in worship because it keeps the congregation focused. Another important contribution 
by Walsh is her conclusion that the Hebrew Bible makes no distinction between flesh and 
spirit. This clue can be used to interpret the Song in the appropriate context of an erotic 
and sensual relationship based on love. However, I would take Walsh’s statement at the 
beginning, concerning the accessibility of the Song to a broader audience, and use her 
argument to explain the Song's fascination throughout the ages: it is the expression, in 
the universal (and physical) language of love, of the invisible and everlasting love of G-d 
for humankind. Walsh summarizes such love in the following: 

We all have desires, sexual and otherwise, and they cannot be "unwholesome." 

Nor should they go ignored. If we want to understand ourselves, our lives, and 
any faith we muster, we must become literate about desire. If we deny or giggle, 
we choke off the one avenue where, as Rilke says, God does speak in our 

longings. 29 


25 Carey Ellen Walsh, Exquisite Desire (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2000), 245. 

26 Ibid., 41 - 46. 

27 Ibid., 43. 

28 Ibid., 44 - 45. 

29 Ibid., xiv (emphasis mine). 
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Scope and Limitations of the Project 

The Song has been classified as a cult, a pastoral drama, and as a love poem (or 
collection thereof) 30 This work refers only to the last classification because number one, 
the other classifications are much criticized and no longer acceptable; and number two 
because in the analysis of the Song as a love poem the literal meaning is favored over the 
allegoric interpretation. Erotic and sensual elements are clearly described and thus help 
with this researcher’s project. The next limitation is using the Jewish Kabbalistic 
interpretation of the Song. 

In choosing the Kabbala interpretation I want to present a fresh insight into the 
relationship of spirituality and sexuality and its implication for humans behaving 
responsibly toward creation. Harold Bloom states: “To this day, Kabbalistic interpretation 
seems to me the most fruitful of approaches to the Song of Songs, since it fuses the erotic 
and the spiritual, as the Song itself does...” 31 Following is the methodology for analysis 
of the pericope. 

In following Murphy’s division of the Song based on dialogue, section 6:1 
presents the Daughters of Jerusalem asking the Shulammite where her lover is, followed 
by her reply that he is close by, and that they mutually belong to each other (6:2-6:3). 
The last section (6:4-10) is a was/, 32 the male’s description of the woman's beauty. 33 This 
section is preferred by Jewish mystics, because it describes the Shekinah as the "Queen of 


30 Murphy, 5. 

31 Harold Bloom, ed., introduction to The Song of Songs (New York; Chelsea 
House Publishers, 1988), 2. 

32 A way/ - is an Egyptian literary unit used in love poems; it describes the physical 
adornments of the loved one. 

33 Murphy, 66. 
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the Sabbath." Bloom states that the Song “is the grand Kabbalistic vision of the sexual 
union taking place within God, between God and the Shekhinah, the indwelling Sophia or 
wisdom-principle or female aspect of the Creator. 34 Upon exegeting the pericope of the 
Song 6:1-13, I will be applying the vocabulary of erotic and metaphors to sensual 
imagery. The results will be applied to the design of a call to worship and a sermon. 

Another application of this analysis is the formulation of a theology of sexuality 
that is more inclusive and thus can reach people of other traditions and beliefs besides 
Christianity. For example, I have a friend who worships the nature goddess. If I ask her 
to pray for someone in my congregation who is in trouble, she does not understand me. 
But if I ask her to “place someone under the light,” she will take my request to the divine 
in her personal way of prayer. I believe this is the beauty of the Song: it speaks the 
universal and timeless language of love. The third, and last, limitation should be the 
service itself. 

The resulting worship experience is no guarantee that the congregation will feel 
the presence of G-d; G-d is G-d, and the gift of the realization of G-d's presence is 
precisely that - a gift. However, my intention is one of reverence and awe in the face of 
ongoing divine creation (to which humanity belongs). 

Procedure for Integration 

This project undertakes to assess the effectiveness of the Song' appeal to the 
senses through language and metaphor, with the intent of designing a worship service that 
likewise would draw the congregation's attention to the message of the love of G-d. Why 
use erotic and sensuality in a spiritual experience? 


34 Bloom, 2. 
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I suspect our churches avoid using sensual and erotic images in worship because 
of a deep rejection of the body and its senses, feelings, or desires. This was not the case 
in the first Christian communities. 

With the advent of Jesus, a new religion eventually emerged, one that absorbed 
Greek and Roman philosophy in its desire to expand. At first, these groups of Christians 
adopted practices from other religions and blended them with some of their own in order 
to experience the divine. The weekly community meal, for example, was a time of 
sharing of foods as well as remembrance of Jesus’ last supper. According to Justin 
Martyr, the people greeted each other with a "kiss of peace." Wine mixed with water was 
served after repeating the words of the Institution, and the group chanted and shared 
experiences in an atmosphere of fellowship after eating. Women as well as men led these 
services, and deacons cared for those less fortunate. 35 

This type of service continued still in the third century C.E., where Hippolytus 
describes that in addition to wine and water, milk was served. Interestingly, the use of 
water was for washing and signifies "that the inner man also, which is psychic, may 
receive the same (rites) as the body." 36 

As the Christian Church became an institution and Christianity was recognized as 
the religion of the Roman Empire, the worship experience suffered a dramatic change. A 
hierarchy was devised where men led the worship service, and conversion became the 
operative word. By the end of the fourth century C.E. and thereafter, with the advent of 


35 Justin Martyr, “The First Apology,” quoted in Liturgies of the Western Church. 
ed. Bard Thompson (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1961), 8-9. 

36 Hippolytus, “The Apostolic Tradition,” quoted in Liturgies of the Western 
Church, ed. Bard Thompson (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1961), 22. 
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the Roman Rite, male priests led the service, said the pre-written prayers, and drank the 
wine. The congregation was relegated to being an audience. 37 I intend to revive the 
atmosphere in those first communities and reflect the totality, or union of body and spirit, 
of the human experience. 

I believe the central element of a worship experience is feeling the presence of 
G-d in community. Our present liturgy does not attract or inspire people, resulting in 
dwindling church membership and frustration to pastors. Nonetheless, it is not so much a 
lack of faith as a lack of knowledge that causes the service to be unresponsive to the 
needs of the congregants. The Church needs to utilize media technology as appropriately 
as the entertainment industry in order to reach the congregation with the message of the 
love of G-d. As such, I plan to use the research to design a worship service and sermon 
to be shared with the Churches of the Universal Fellowship of Metropolitan Community 
Churches. The UFMCC since its inception in 1968 has a unique outreach for the Gay, 
Lesbian, Bisexual, and Transgendered communities around the world. One of its tenets is 
that sexuality and spirituality are interrelated in a positive manner and both lead to G-d. 

Chapter Outline 

Chapter 1 presents an overview of the Song, its major themes, and a summary of 
the context in which the Song has been compared to a cult, a sacred marriage, a fertility 
rite, or just a lover’s poem. Then, following the interpretation by Marvin H. Pope, Roland 
E. Murphy, and Carey Ellen Walsh, and others, I intend to depict the sensual and erotic 
metaphors present in the Song as representative of the love of G-d in creation as well as 
in humanity. It is my intention to compare how the love of G-d, as expressed in human 

37 Bard Thompson, “The Roman Rite,” in Liturgies of the Western Church. 32. 
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relations and in community, was the first Christian communities’ original intent for 
worshiping G-d. My conclusion is that to design a wholesome and meaningful worship 
experience, all aspects of human beings (sensual, sexual, and spiritual) living in 
community must be addressed. 

In Chapter 2 the structure of the Song in general will be discussed and compared: 
authors who present the Song as a drama and divide the poetry by dialogue; those 
researchers who show that the Song is the result of a cult, and those who state that the 
Song is an epithalamium, and thus divide the Song in lyrics. Lastly I will mention those 
authors that portrayed the Song as a love poem (or collection of love poems) and thus 
divided the Song by strophes. 

Next, the Song is analyzed in form, literary, and socio-historical research. The 
social historical elements present in the Song are best described by Hugh J. Schonfield. 
In this work Schonfield dares to pinpoint names of cities and places in the Song with their 
modem names and possible location. In addition samples of Mesopotamian poetry are 
shown to have similarities with the Song. 38 

No description of the physical and the sensual would be complete without a 
seeking of a relationship with divine. Thus, the application of the Jewish mystical 
interpretation of the Song should complete the "triangle of spirituality, sexuality and 
social power ” 39 in relation to G-d's love. 

The findings are compared then to the Jewish literary development of the 
Kabbalah. The findings will be contrasted with the metaphor and simile chart (in the 

38 Hugh J. Schonfield, trans.. The Song of Songs (New York: New American 
Library, 1959), 12. 

39 Attributed to Rosemary Radford Ruether. 
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appendix) to discover the richness and variety of methods to describe a human 
experience. The sensual will be illustrated by the use of visual images, descriptions of 
nature, and the use of repetition. Likewise, the erotic elements will be illustrated in the 
lovers' mutual admiration of their physiques and in hiding and finding each other. 

The next step will be the exegesis of the pericope 6:1-13 in Chapter 3. As 
mentioned before, this selection describes both the male and the female, and contains the 
repetition of the key phrase “My beloved is mine, and I am my beloved’s” which denotes 
the strong bond between lovers. We should discover how the combination of sensory and 
erotic elements present positive views of sexuality and spirituality reflected in both 
creation and humanity. 

My intent is to prove that a worship service that positively appeals to all the 
senses and involves the body will help to facilitate the congregation's experience of the 
love of G-d. This will be explained in Chapter 4. 

In Chapter 5, the resulting findings in the relationship between the Song and the 
Jewish mystical experience will be used to design a call to worship and a sermon that will 
appeal to the congregation's senses of seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, and tasting the 
wonders of nature and its Creator. The sermon follows Liberation theology guidelines as 
to the use of the hermeneutics of suspicion and present the human right to freely choose 
whom to love regardless of color, race, or sexual orientation. The spirituality of love 
should dictate the ethic needed (in correct being and correct doing) guided by mutual 
respect, honesty, and care, expressed in the passion of our love, to the honor and the glory 
of G-d. G-d, who initially gave us the gifts of loving, and being loved, (which the mystics 
knew through the mystical union), as a symbol of G-d’s desire to be in relation with us. 
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CHAPTER 2 

OVERVIEW AND TEXTUAL ANALYSIS OF THE SONG 

In this section, I analyze in general the structure of the Song based on love poetry 
and to highlight the major themes as well as the sensory and erotic images present. I will 
also enumerate common themes, phrases, or/and words that appear in other books of the 
Bible. Lastly I will present a general history of the Jewish interpretation of the book. In 
Chapter 3, I exegete the Song 6:1-13, paying close attention to structural and speech 
figures, and the relationship present with the themes presented in the whole work. 

The purpose of the analysis is to find in the exegesis the positive view of 
sensuality, sexuality, and spirituality as present in the themes and figures of speech of the 
Song. Sensuality should be positively described in the use of visual, auditory, taste, 
olfactory, and tactile images, and repeated throughout the Song to show pleasure. 
Sexuality, besides including the sensory description, should highlight the male and 
female physique, and their physical expressions of love. Spirituality, explained in 
mystical terms, should highlight the presence of the divine in the Song. 

Structure 

The Song is considered part of the Wisdom tradition. In the Hebrew Bible the 
Song belongs to the section called “Writings” ( Ketubim ), in between the book of Job and 
the book of Ruth; however, in the Septuagint the song follows Ecclesiastes. In later 
rabbinic tradition, the Song was read as part of the celebration of Passover. 1 

The Song eludes traditional structure analyses. According to the Encyclopedia 
Judaica, the Song was divided at random into eight chapters in the Middle Ages. It 


1 Murphy, 6. 
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contains 117 verses including forty-nine words rarely found, if at all, in other books of 
the bible. Moreover, the syntax is problematic: for example, the “vov consecutive” is 
absent. There is even Aramaic construction, for example in the Song 3:7: “his bed, 
Solomon” (miffato sellis (e)ldmdh). Other difficulties are the masculine forms of the verb 
where prefixes and suffices appear when the feminine form should be present; personal 
pronouns are redundant, and the infinite construct is not present and the infinitive 
construct is rarely used. 2 Nonetheless, the Oxford Companion of the Bible divides the 
Song in four major units based on the refrain “Do not arouse or awaken love until it so 
desires,” found three times in the text (Song 2:7, 3:5, and 8:4), and the fourth refrain 
(Song 5:8) addressed to the daughters of Jerusalem that ends with “I am faint with love.” 3 

The Song looks initially like a random selection of love poems with no unifying 
theme except for the desire and admiration that the characters have for each other. Even 
among researchers there is disagreement. Commentators who consider the Song a 
random collection of poems separate it in twenty-five units: those who consider the poem 
a whole unit divide its sub-sections in more than twenty-five units. Even commentators 
who state the Song is a drama cannot agree on the number of scenes it is composed. 4 For 
example, Harold Bloom, who considers the Song to be a collection of songs, states it 
should not be compared to the “prophetic trope” structure used by Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
meaning that the rabbis extended the interpretation of the bridegroom/bride image to the 


2 Keith N. Schoville, “Song of Songs,” in Encyclopaedia Judaica. vol. 15 
(Jerusalem: Encyclopaedia Judaica, 1971), 146. 

3 James M. Reese, “Song of Solomon,” in The Oxford Companion to the Bible, 
ed. Bruce M. Metzger and Michael D. Coogan (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), 
710. 

4 Murphy, 62. 
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Song to separate the erotic element. 5 Phipps, who favors the cultic theory, states that the 
Song resembles the Psalm 45 and it represents a Canaanite fertility rite. 6 Marvin Pope 
uses also the cultic theory, but finds the resemblance with drinking wine and the festival 
of Purim, and finds analogies in Numbers 6:8 and 25:1-2 as far as having sexual 
intercourse as part of the ritual to the god(s). 7 Origen considered the Song to be a 
marriage poem set in dramatic form, 8 while Schonfield divides the Song in twelve 
Cantos . 9 What follows is the structure I used in the Song. 

I devised a structure to the Song based on Murphy’s division in dialogue, refrain, 
and rhetorical devices. In addition, I have used Renita J. Weems’ character address, 
specifically where the gender of the speaker is not clear. The pattern (followed in the 
majority of the verses) concerns first, the intimate expressions and desires of a man and a 
woman in describing their love present in verses that describe-invite; second the 
expressions of their doubts and difficulties in consummating their relationship present in 
verses that question-answer. The daughters of Jerusalem’s address to the lovers is one of 
reaction and sometimes disbelief in the lovers’ sincere feelings. The metaphors serve to 
describe the subject, either a person or a desire; the invitation is done by defining the 
pleasurable or desired person as good. The questions invite the character addressed to 
define (sometimes defend) his/her desire, passion, attraction, and admiration of the loved 
one. Division of the book by these categories is as follows: 


5 Bloom, 2. 

6 William E. Phipps, “The Plight of the Song of Songs,” in The Song of Songs. 
ed. Harold Bloom (New York: Chelsea House Publishers, 1988), 5. 

7 Marvin H. Pope, “Interpretations of the Sublime Song: Love and Death,” in The 
Sons of Songs, ed. Harold Bloom (New York: Chelsea House Publishers, 1988), 34. 

8 Origen, quoted in Murphy, 18. 

9 Schonfield, 65. 
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I. Superscription (1:1)- Poem alluded to Solomon. 

II. Introduction: (1:2-1:6) the woman expresses her desire for the loved one. 

1. Expressions of desire for her loved one, addressed to Daughters of Jerusalem. 

(1:2-l :4a)-use of enallage (change of speaker from 3 rd to 2 nd person singular) 

2. Male (or males) responds in agreement to the woman (1:4b). 

3. Woman apologizes to the daughters for her color (1:5-1:6)- vineyard motif 
introduced. 

III. Flirting dialogue of adulation between lovers concluding with address to the 
daughters of Jerusalem about the nature of love (1 -.1-2:1). 

1. Woman inquires of her lover about the place where he rests the flock (1:7) 

2. Male answers ambiguously “follow the herd.” 

3. Song of admiration from the shepherd to the woman (1:9-1:11). 

4. Woman describes the man (in 3 rd person singular) as her passion (1:12-1:14)- 
obscure meaning v. 12. 

5. Dialogue of adulation among lovers (1:15-1:17)-in v. 17 he alludes to their bed. 

6. Dialogue continues (2:1 -2:4) 

a. “I am a rose of Sharon, a lily of the valleys”(2:1 )-self description by an 
unknown speaker. 

b. Lover (or beloved) agrees and expands on the comparison (2:2) 

c. Woman describes the man in the 3 rd person singular (2:3-2:4) 

7. Woman asks for fruits to eat since she is love-stricken (2:5). 

8. Description of intimacy to the daughters (2:6). 

9. Address to daughters of Jerusalem (2:7)-from hereon it will repeat at 3:5 and 8:4. 

IV. Woman relates her lover’s visit and invitation to enjoy nature (2:8-2:17). 

1. She describes his arrival (2:8)-as “bouncing,” will relate to next verse. 

2. Compares him to young animals-a stag, gazelle (2:9 )-inclusio in v. 17. 

3. Poem of Spring (2:10-13)-he invites her to enjoy together. 

4. Male compares the woman to a dove and invites her to come out (2:14). 

5. Woman replies with a riddle “Catch us the foxes, the little foxes...” (2:15). 

6. She accepts his invitation-verse will be repeated later on (2:16). 

7. The woman apparently changes her mind-sends him away (2:1 l)-inclusio. 

V. Dream sequence followed by narration of Solomon’s procession (3:1-11) 

A. Search of the woman for her disappeared lover (3:1-5) 

1. doublet with 5:2-8. 

2. She finds him-theme of looking for the lost one will be expanded in 

5:8. 

B. Narration of Solomon’s procession (3:6-11 )-Unclear who the speaker is. 10 

1. Introduced by interrogative “Who is this.. .’’-verse will repeat 6:10 
and 8:5. 

2. Unit closes with address to daughters of Jerusalem to admire Solomon 
wearing the crown on the day of his wedding. 


10 Murphy, 65. Murphy adds that the only connection between these two units is 
that both end with an address to the daughters of Jerusalem. 
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VI. Man extols woman’s physical beauty (4:1 -5:1). 11 

1. Wasf of the woman by the man (4:1 -7 )-inclusio “How beautiful you are, my 
darling.” 

2. He invites the woman to come out of her place of rest (4:8). Not sure if it refers 
to Lebanon. 

3. Poem of admiration from the man to the woman (4:9-4:16a). 

4. She accepts his request ((4:16b)-theme of the “garden” introduced. 

5. He replies that “he is ready” by signaling he has eaten its honey, spices, milk and 
wine (aphrodisiacs). 

6. Exclamation, made by unknown speaker, for the lovers to enjoy themselves 
(5:1b). 

VII. Poems of different genres, joined by discussion between woman and the daughters 

of Jerusalem, first about her ordeal with the guards; and second in describing her 
lover. (5:2-6:3). 

1. Repetition of theme looking for the lost lover (5:2-8; cf.3:l-5)-expanded: guards 
find the woman and beat her. 12 

2. Daughters of Jerusalem ask the woman for a description of her lost lover (5:9). 

3. Wasf from the woman describing the man’s physique to the daughters (5:10-16). 

4. Daughters agree to search for the lost lover (6:1). 

5. Woman oddly replies to the daughters that he is not lost, but in the “garden” 
(6;2-3; cf. 4:16and 7:11 [10]). 13 Note 6:3 is an inversed way of 2:17. 

VIII. Man speaks in admiration of the woman (6:4-6:12): w.l 1-12 obscure. 

1. Possibility of inclusio (w.6:4b-1 Ob). 

2. Wasf (6:5-7)-botrows elements from 4:1 b-3b. 

3. Male boasts that even queens and concubines recognize the woman’s beauty 
( 6 : 8 - 10 ). 

4. Obscure verses: speaker is not known, no relation to antecedent or preceding 
verses (6:11-12). 4 

IX. Dialogue between lovers-statement of promise of love; ends with address to 
daughters of Jerusalem (7:1 [6:13]-8:4). 

1. Dialogue between bystanders and the woman (7:1 -2a or [6:13]-7: la). 

2. Wasf from the man referring to the woman (7:2b-7 or [7:1 b-6]). 

3. Man expresses his desire for the woman (7:8-10a or [7-9a]). 

4. Woman interrupts him in agreement (7:10b-[7:9b]). 

5. Restatement from lovers as to belonging only to each other (7:11 [10]; c.f. 6:3) 

6. Woman invites and promises the man (7:12 [11]-8:2). 


“ Murphy advices that verses 4:1-7,8,9-11, and 12-16 could have been separate 
poems because of the obscure dialogue. Murphy, 66. 

12 Weems states, contrary to Murphy, that this is an actual event and not a dream 
as in Song 3:1-5. See Renita J. Weems, “The Song of Songs,” in The New Interpreter’s 
Bible, vol. 5 (Nashville:Abingdon Press, 1977), 412. 

13 Numbering of verses in Hebrew appears between brackets, specifically in 
chapter 7 where there is a one verse discrepancy. 

14 Murphy, 66. 
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7. Woman addresses daughters of Jerusalem (S:3-4)-repetitio and inclusio of 2:6- 
7. 

X. Conclusion: consequences of living against society’s rules.(8:5-14). 

1. Third mentioning of “Who is this...? Echo of 3:6a (8:5a). Unknown who the 
speaker is. 

a. “Coming up from the desert,” could mean from a distance, like a vision. 

b. “Who is this leaning on her lover,” means lovers have consummated 
their sexual relationship. 

2. The woman delivers the “Homily on the power of love.” (8:6-8:7) 

3. Echo of 1:6b “sons of my mother” and the vineyard motif, plus the woman’s 
reply (8:8-10). 

4. Parable of the Solomon’s vineyard and the woman’s non-compliance (8:11- 

8 : 12 ). 

5. Repetition of the man’s addressing the woman; she invites him to go away 
(8:13-14). 

The item most noticed in the analysis of the Song is the amount of discrepancies. 
First, there is no agreement in some cases between number and gender of the speaker. 
For example, in the second section the woman changes her address to the man from the 
third to the second person singular. It is not known to whom the woman is speaking to, 
or even who is listening. Another example is verse 2:1: “I am a rose of Sharon, a lily of 
the valleys.” Is the speaker the woman, the male, or both? 

Second, there is ambiguity with respect to location because it might be a literal or a 
symbolic meaning. For example, in section two the woman speaks of tending a vineyard; 
in section ten the vineyard motif will appear again, with a possible meaning of self- 
identity, which is not for sale. Another example is the “garden” (gan). The place could 
be an actual garden, or according to Weems, the fantasy place where the lovers can 
escape to and share their love without interruption. There are also shifts in time and 
place. For example, the banquet house mentioned in section three could be a reminisce. 15 


15 Weems, “Song of Songs,” New Interpreter’s Bible. 389. 
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Third there are phrases, repeated throughout the Song, which might explain its 
many levels of presentation. The address to the daughters of Jerusalem in 2:7b (repeated 
in 3:5b and in 8:4b), seems to be a cautious note from the woman: “Do not arouse or 
awaken love until it so desires.” Another phrase repeated is what Murphy calls “the 
formula of mutual possession”, in 2:16, repeated in reversed order in 6:3, and amplified 
in 7:10: “I belong to my lover and his desire is for me.” 16 In addition the interrogative 
“Who is this .. .T used to refer to king Solomon (3:6), the woman (6:10), and the lovers 
(8:5), could be referring to actual people, as well as an insight as to how the lovers see 
each other, or maybe even symbols of royalty, beauty, and love. 

One last comment is in the interpretation in section ten of the verses 8:6-7; Weems 
calls it a “wisdom homily,” as it seems to address the main theme of the Song. The theme 
is love conquers all, but as Weems concludes, love comes with a price. 17 Thus the 
structure of the Song seems based on the interaction of the lovers and an invitation for the 
audience to participate in their joys, pains and even the intimacies that only lovers know. 
What follows is a reflection on language used and the socio-historical period when the 
Song was finally edited. 

One difficulty in dating the text is that it has unique words and phrases that are 
shared by few other texts in the Bible. In addition, there are words that are found only in 
the Song. For example, the word "my lover/ beloved" (dodt) appears only in the Song. 


16 Murphy, 66. 

17 Weems, in New Interpreter’s Bible. 373. 
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However, a variant from the root of the word appears in Psalm 108:6 and Psalm 127:2, 
both referring to the love of G-d for God’s people. 18 

The word "perfumed" ( qetar) appears, in addition to the Song 3:6, in Proverbs 
7:17. 19 Both allude to perfuming the bed with incense (smoke) as well as to seduction, 
although in Proverbs it is a harlot who lures a young man, while in the Song it is a 
positive view of seduction with mutual consent. 

The expression "My sister, my bride" appears four times exclusively in the 
Song. 20 This expression might allude to Ancient Near East customs such as the adoption 
of the man into the woman’s family for purposes of matrilineal inheritance, or the couple 
being related only on the father's or the mother’s side, as in the case of Abraham and 
Sarah. There are however an interesting choice of words and expression in the Song that 
might refer to the Temple building in Jerusalem. 

The "carriage" ( appiryon) that Solomon describes in the Song 3:9-10 relates to 
the description of the building of the Temple in Jerusalem in 1 Kings chapters 5-7. 21 
According to The Song, the carriage was made of cedars from Lebanon, its pillars 
covered with silver and gold, and the seat was upholstered with purple. Similarly, in 1 
Kings chapters six and seven, there is a similar description as to how the panels of the 
Temple were inlaid with gold and artifacts were made of silver. The color "purple" 
( argaman) is representative of royalty. It appears forty-eight times in is the Bible, 

18 Ps. 108:6 reads: “Save us and help us with your right hand, that those you love 
may be delivered”. Ps. 127:2 reads: “In vain you rise early and stay up late, toiling for 
food to eat-for he granted sleep to those he loves” (NIV Interlinear) . 

19 “I have perfumed my bed with myrrh, aloes and cinnamon.” Ibid. 

20 Song 4:9,4:10,4:12,5:1. In Song 4:8 and 4:11 only “bride” ( kalla) is mentioned. 

21 Bible Works for Windows 3.5. computer software (Big Fork, mont.: Michael S 
Bushell, 1996), revised October 1997. 
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including twenty-five times in Exodus, and appears twice in The Song: in 3:10, to 
describe the bottom of the carriage, the second time describing the woman’s hair. 22 This 
could be only a coincidence, but more similarities follow. 

The word "desire" ( tesuqa ) appears only three times in the Bible. Besides The 
Song 7:11 [10], it appears twice, in Genesis 3:16 and 4:7; in the former G-d declares that 
the desire of the woman shall be for the man, and in the latter G-d addresses Cain about 
mastering desire. This could relate to a positive view of sexuality as found in Genesis 
2:24: “For this reason a man will leave his father and mother and be united with his wife, 
and they will become one flesh.” 23 Nonetheless, there is an expression in the Song 3:11 
with similarities in the Bible, all of them possibly related to ceremony, ritual, and sacred 
events in the history of Judaism. 

The Song 3:11 mentions the crown Solomon wore on the day of his wedding and 
in "the day his heart rejoiced." (simechat lib). 4Q Canticles reads "on the day of his 
gladness"; the Masoretic and LXX version of the Song adds "and in the day of his 
gladness," (kai en emera euphros'unes- kardias autou)as if referring to a day separate 
from Solomon's wedding day. 24 In the Bible, "gladness" appears in Numbers 10:10, 
referring to the celebration of feasts; in Deuteronomy 28:47, it states the consequence of 
not serving the Lord "joyfully and gladly"; in 2 Chronicles 29:28 it relates to the bowing 
of the head in worship; in Esther 9:18, it reinforces the need for feasting with gladness; 


22 Ibid., Curiously, the end of the verse reads, ‘’The king is held captive by its 
tresses.” 

23 NIV Interlinear. 

24 The Dead Sea Scrolls Bible, trans. Martin Abegg, Jr., Peter Flint, and Eugene 
Ulrich (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1999), emphasis mine. 
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Psalm 45:7 uses the word “gladness” in relation to anointing a King; and Isaiah 30:29 
refers to the “gladness” of going to the Holy Mountain. I agree with William E. Phipps’s 
assertion that there is a dual meaning in that verse. He states that the marriage of 
Solomon pertains to the giving of the Torah , and “the day his heart rejoiced” pertains to 
the dedication of the Temple in Jerusalem. 25 Rabbi Hanina ben Isaac had mentioned that 
before, the “gladness of heart” referred to either the day the law was given to the people, 
or the day the Temple in Jerusalem was dedicated. 26 This is reinforced in the Talmud B 
Ta ’anit 26b, where the day of the wedding is compared to the day of receiving the law, 
and the joy of heart to the construction (and subsequent reconstruction) of the Temple. 27 
This could also imply the need to be joyful in worshipping G-d and in the meeting of the 
community in worship. 

Ray Vander Laan states that in the West we are accustomed to the Greek way of 
interpreting reality. 28 The Westerner needs words, definitions and convincing arguments 
with rationalization in order to interpret symbols. In the East, however, symbols are 
interpreted in pictures and metaphor, giving meaning to places and structures. As an 
example, says Vander Laan, take the concept of G-d: in the West we would address G-d 
with attributes such as powerful, loving, and all- knowing; in the East, however, G-d 
would be described in images such as being a good shepherd, to a rock, or to living 

29 

water. 


25 Phipps, 8. 

26 Rabbi Hanina ben Isaac, quoted in Pope, Song of Songs. 450. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Ray Vander Laan, Faith Lessons: Sample Video Curriculum (Holmes, Pa.: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1999), videocassette. 

29 Ibid. 
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Jacob Neusner states that Judaism presents its beliefs and theology in what he 
calls “symbolic discourse.” 30 The author adds in The Song of Songs Rabbah, referring to 
the Song 3:9-10, the carriage refers to the Temple in Jerusalem, which then refers to the 
ark, which in turn refers to the tabernacle, which in turn means the throne of glory in the 


heavens. In this way, every object, action, and place has its duplicate and perfect referent 
in the heavens as believed in Judaism. Specific names of places, people or events have 
only one referent: for example, Neusner mentions Abraham and Moses when referring to 
people; Sinai, or Jerusalem when referring to places; Torah, when referring to an object; 
and when referring to a specific event Exodus or the destruction of the Temple would be 
mentioned. 31 Neusner’s interpretation of The Song 3:9-10 is: 


The conclusion is truly triumphant, as we now succeed 
in holding together earth with Heaven within the single 
metaphor. The palanquin has stood for each of the 
principal components of the world of sanctification in 
nature, cult, and the supernatural. All is made explicit. 
The love, then, is cosmopolitan: King Solomon’s 


palanquin is all of reality, which loves, and is loved by, 
God. 3 


Although there are other indications that the Song might be referring to the day 
the Temple was completed, there is no actual proof. In 2 Chronicles 29, Hezekiah 
finished rebuilding the Temple, specifically, the wall surrounding Jerusalem. In the 
following chapter, he sent notice for all Jews of the land to come and celebrate Passover. 


30 Jacob Neusner, Israel’s Love Affair with God (Valley Forge: Trinity Press 
International, 1993), 116. 

31 Ibid, 114. Neusner adds that the only time the Temple’s destruction is 
mentioned it refers to the first time, never the second. 

32 Ibid., 84. 
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Currently, in the celebration of Passover, observed from the 15 th to the 22nd day of 
Nisan, The Song is read as part of the joy for the spring season. 33 

Socio Historical Period 

Schonfield speculates that, although the Song could be a collection of folk songs, 
its final editing was made by a sage during the fourth century B.C.E., the time of the 
Persian oppression of Israel. 34 His basis for dating the Song within two centuries from 
the Solomon era are based in the negative mention of Solomon, the geographical places 
mentioned, and the mentioning of Persian words and customs. Specifically, Schonfield 
dates the final editing of the Song any where from the time of Artaxerxes II (who reigned 
from 404-359 B.C.E.) to the time of Nehemiah (but not before 350 B.C.E.). 35 Whoever 
its final editor, he borrowed customs and the rich life of the Persian court to reflect on 
Solomon’s glory when the Kingdom of Israel used to be united. 

Schonfield reminds us that after the death of Solomon, the kingdom was divided 
between Israel, to the north, and Judah, to the south. During the time of the Persian 
control, Palestine belonged to the 5 th Persian province ruled by a satrap. During this time 
it would have been easy for the author of the Song to travel and relate the different 
geographical cities to Solomon and his travels. 36 The references to the vineyard and the 
gardens might refer to the Valley of Urtas (known as Etam). 37 The historian Josephus 

33 Authorized Daily Praver Book. 790. 

34 Schonfield, 75 

35 Ibid. 

36 Ibid., 78. 

37 Ibid, 57. The green valley of Urtas is located between Hebron and Bethlehem. 
Tradition relates that Solomon had a vineyard, and gardens with three descending pools 
of water, each pool dropping to the next. Urtas is an Arab adaptation of the Latin term 
hortus, meaning garden. In addition, the name (from the Greek Altan) might refer to a 
walled restored by Solomon’s son Jeroboam (as related in 2 Chron. 11:6). 
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mentions that Solomon used to travel in his chariot followed by escort to visit his 
plantations in Etam. In addition, tradition mentions the pools of Solomon being located 
in the gardens and plantations of the valley of Urtas, considered a Persian legacy. 
According to Schonfield, the phrase “Who is this coming up from the desert” in The Song 
3:6 refers to approaching Jerusalem from Jericho, that is coming from the South. 38 
Nonetheless, the mention of the city of Tirzah (6:4) has caused difficulties in the dating 
of the Song. 

Schonfield mentions that after the death of Solomon, Tirzah became the capital of 
the Northern Kingdom. It remained so from the reign of Jeroboam I to Omri, when the 
latter designated another city as the capital of Samaria. Schonfield attempts to explain 
this discrepancy by stating that it refers to the meaning “attractive,” and not as a 
geographical referent. 39 

Tropes and Style 

The tropes used most frequently in the Song are simile, metaphor, and 
hyperbole. 40 Some of The Song’s similes and metaphors are found in other books in the 
Bible; some are unique to the Song. These descriptive figures are emphasized by the use 
of repetition. In the case of alliteration, the similarity in sounds of the words in the 
sentence might be a key to its interpretation. 

For example in 1:3 “oil” (semen) is compared to “name” (sem). Oil is used for 
anointing a king, but one of the uses of sem is to designate the name of G-d. Another 
example is the term “the Shulammite" (ha/basulammit). One of the interpretations of 

3 * Schonfield, 73 (emphasis mine). 

39 Ibid. 

40 See Table 1. 
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sulammit is "the perfect, or the peaceful." In the Song, "love" appears under many 
different terms; for example, in the Song chapter 2 the term used for love is 'ahabah, 
which could mean either love for an object, love between two people of the same sex, 
love for self, or the love of G-d for G-d's people. In addition, words with a similar sound 
to 'ahabah seem to describe the type of love The Song refers to: desire ( chamad ,) 
comfort ( rapad ,) embrace (habaq,) embalm (chariot,) this last term probably relating to 
"oil." 

Table 2 lists similes and metaphors that refer to the senses. Most of these 
metaphors involve more than one sense. In order of usage, visual-taste-olfactory 
metaphors predominate, followed by metaphors of taste. Metaphors of touch played a 
less predominant role. Surprisingly, I found few metaphors involving sound. 41 The 
combination of a visual with one (or more) senses helps to describe the scenery, the 
physique of the principal characters, and their mood in the Song. 

Nature provides most of the images used for comparison and description in the 

Song: plants and trees in bloom that provide flowers symbolizing beauty, tasty fruit and 

spices used in oils, baths, and food preparation; non-threatening animals symbolizing 

strength and vigor; hidden gardens symbolizing privacy; and vineyards in bloom, from 

the grapes of which wine is made. Specifically, the image of the vineyard appears 

throughout the Bible as a representation of G-d's care for humanity; for example, Isaiah 

5:1 provides a beautiful description: 

Let me sing for my beloved 
my love-song concerning his vineyard; 
my beloved had a vineyard 
on a very fertile hill. 

41 Yet we consider sound to be an integral part of the worship service. 
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Isaiah defines who is being compared to a vineyard: 

For the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts 

is the house of Israel, 

and the people of Judah 

are his pleasant planting. (Isaiah 5:7, NRSV) 

The Song is unique in utilizing these common metaphors in an erotic way; for 
both the garden and the vineyard seem to represent the woman's availability for love. 
Her love is described as both intimate (secluded, as a garden) as well as sexual (in bloom, 
as the vineyard). The sexual tension increases as the male's desire for the woman's love 
is expressed: "May your breasts be like the clusters of the vine ...your mouth as the best 
wine" (7:8). To his desire, the woman replies: "May the wine go straight to my lover, 
flowing gently over lips and teeth" (7:10). Their desires seemed fulfilled in the following 
chapter when they are described as "leaning on her lover" (8:5). There seems to be a 
positive attitude towards sensuality and sexuality; a wholesome attitude in finding the 
spiritual in pleasure. 

This positive attitude towards sexuality appears sparingly in the Old Testament. 
Renita J. Weems in her book Battered Love relates how a city was compared to a woman 
who was the spouse of a god. 42 This imagery was common in Ancient near Eastern 
texts. Nonetheless, what was different was the approach used by prophets such as Hosea, 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; the former, states Weems, “likened the northern capital city 
Samaria to a sexually depraved wife who... is doomed to be stripped naked, barricaded, 
and prevented by her husband from any further illicit contact with her lovers.” 43 

42 Renita J. Weems, Battered Love: Marriage. Sex and Violence in the Hebrew 
Prophets (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995), 44. 

43 Ibid., 12. 
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Jeremiah used the same metaphor to express the people’s devotion to G-d, but later on 
states that Jerusalem would be humiliated as she stood naked (Jeremiah 13:20-27). 
Ezekiel also compared Jerusalem to an unfaithful wife who deserved the worst treatment 
from her suitors (Ezekiel 16:23). 44 Although the intended audience was considered to be 
adult males and the analogy referred to either the breaching of the covenant with G-d or 
worshiping of other gods, Weems insists that the negative stereotyping of women 
promoted the idea that women were lesser than men and should always be subdued to a 
male’s authority, either of her father, brother, husband, and even of a son. In this respect 
the Song brings a liberationist approach: the ShulammUe (although nameless) is 
independent, and is free to choose whom to love, and to give herself in passion for her 
loved one. She breaks all molds, because the negotiation for her hand is not done through 
her brothers, there is no dowry or even a wedding ceremony. She freely gives and freely 
receives, and as such is a wonderful example of the love of G-d for us. 

Themes 

The analysis shows several themes that repeat and interrelate in the book. First, 
human sexuality is presented in a positive way, and it is reflected in nature. Described in 
its vigor and beauty, the human physique and interaction between the man and the 
woman reflects the lovers' pleasure in each other. This description is idyllic, and as 
Phyllis Trible mentions, reflects the Garden of Eden before the fall of humankind. 45 The 
lovers' bodies are described in terms of flora and fauna; the animals and the aromas of 
flower and spice in turn describe the desire and the flirtation of the lovers. In some 


44 Ibid. 

45 Phylis Trible, “Love’s Lyrics Redeemed,” in The Song of Songs, ed. Harold 
Bloom (New York: Chelsea House Publishers, 1988), 49. 
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instances, nature is the backdrop for the emphasis in the lovers’ self-adulation; in others, 
nature is in the background as the "bed" offering privacy to the lovers as they fulfill their 
desires. The lovers' emotions of joy are reflected best in nature. In here an egalitarian 
view of both man and woman is shown, contrary to other books of the Bible, where 
woman are considered property of the man. 

The second theme depicted is the city in opposition to nature and to the lovers. 
Specifically, the two dreams the woman has portray the city (represented in the guards' 
attitude) in a negative way. In the first dream, the guards seem unconcerned with the 
woman's request; in the second dream, the guards beat her, a brutal act about which she 
complains. I would like to relate this theme to the patriarchy and the damage it has done 
throughout the centuries to women, as well as to minorities. 

Weems concludes that the roles expected of men and women in the sixth century 

B.C.E. society were divisive, designed to keep women subservient to men: examples are 

the woman apologizing for her darkness (which shows either the social construct of race 

or why she is not at home where her place is), the guards beating up the woman for being 

alone at night, even the brothers looking after their little sister. 46 Nonetheless, the 

shepherd does not feel threatened by having such an equal, who even goes to the banquet 

house with him and freely gives herself to him. As she states in the analysis of the Song: 

With the Song, women find in the Bible permission to initiate, 
enjoy, and long for the erotic. The Song of Songs advocates 
balance in female and male relationships, urging mutuality 
not domination, interdependence not enmity, sexual fulfillment 
not mere procreation, uninhibited love not bigoted emotions. 47 


46 Renita J. Weems, “Song of Songs,” in The Woman’s Bible Commentary, ed. 
Carol A. Newsom and Sharon H. Ringe (London: SPCK; Louisville: Westminster/John 
Knox Press, 1992), 160. 

47 Ibid. 
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This may reflect a tension between social classes at the time when the Song was 
edited: the city represents the ruling class, the elite who benefits from the work of the 
poor and oppressed worker. The countryside might represent the farmer who worked the 
land but never owned it: the sharecroppers, the shepherds who were disliked because of 
being uneducated and involved in harsh and dirty duties. 

The Shulammite , according to Weems, is considered an outcast, first by 
apologizing for the dark color of her skin; second, because she might be considered a 
“loose” woman, one who does not follow tradition and ventures to go out and look for the 
man she loves; and third, because she has to express three times that the shepherd loves 
only her, as if the women of Jerusalem doubt that such a relationship is possible or 
plausible. 48 Weems adds that the love of the shepherd and the Shulammite was 
forbidden, that is the reason why they have to see each other at night or hide in the fields. 

The third theme is the play on gender and the number of characters present. 

Many of the commentators agree on three main characters: the Shulammite , the shepherd, 

and the daughters of Jerusalem. 49 However, the gender of the speaker is difficult to 

discern, and in some instances, just a guess. It seems as if the author of the Song (in 

agreement with Foucault) considers gender a cultural construct, and as such, nonexistent 

in nature. Either man or woman can initiate, flirt and invite the other to love. In some 

sections the man is in hiding; in others, the woman is. As Rebecca Parker aptly states: 

And if sin is desiring intimacy with one’s own kind-with 
another human, with the earth- everyone who passionately 
loves this earth is ‘gay.’ She has a preference for one like 


48 Weems, “Song of Songs,” in Woman’s Bible Commentary . 156-60. 

49 Solomon is mentioned as a referent, and probably used by the author as a ploy 
to unfold the mystery of to whom the Song alludes. 
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her, instead of properly bonding with her opposite and 
superior: God. When this theology dominates-even 
subconsciously-actual lesbian and gay people are seen 
to be committing the ultimate sin, the unforgivable offense, 
and it becomes virtually impossible to refute the hateful 
insistance that the Bible condemns homosexuality. j0 


Nonetheless, there could be another reason for the gender/character confusion. 

Marvin A. Sweeney states that G-d is expressed in the Song, depicted sometimes as either 

lover, or even as nature. 51 G-d as a lover of creation and specifically of humankind is 

maybe the most important aspect of the Song. The question "Who is this?" builds tension 

which unravels at The Song 8:5-8:7. The first “Who is this?” refers to Solomon; the 

second time it describes a beautiful woman (which could be the Shulammite dressed as a 

bride); the third time it describes the strength of love reflected in the lovers’ embrace. 

Similarly, it could reflect the presence, or the love of, G-d. 

There are inter-textual references that allude to the presence of G-d in nature. The 

book of Ecclesiasticus chapter twenty-four alludes to the abovementioned presence of 

G-d. This chapter is called "Praise to Wisdom", and the first two verses state Wisdom’s 

high position with respect to G-d: 

Wisdom praises herself, and tells of her glory in the midst 
of her people. In the assembly of the Most High she opens 
her mouth, and in the presence of his hosts she tells of her 
glory: 'I came forth from the mouth of the Most High, and 
covered the earth like a mist. 52 


50 Rebecca Parker, “Making Love as a Means of Grace,” in World: The Journal of 
the Unitarian Universalist Association 4 (July-August 1994): 22. 

51 Prof. Marvin A. Sweeney, Lecture on “Song of Songs” for the course “Prophets 
and Jewish Mysticism,” Claremont School of Theology, 31 Oct. 2000. 

52 NRSV. 
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As the chapter unfolds, it is revealed that G-d chooses Wisdom to dwell in 

Jerusalem: "Thus in the beloved city he gave me a resting place, and in Jerusalem was my 

domain" (24:11). In verses 13-14 Wisdom is compared to a cedar from Lebanon, a palm 

tree from En-gedi, and an olive tree: metaphors used in the Song to describe both male 

and female lovers. The portrayal of Wisdom as a woman is positive especially in 

Proverbs 8:30-31 where Wisdom witnesses the construction of the universe by G-d: “ I 

was filled with delight day after day, rejoicing always in his presence, rejoicing in his 

whole world and delighting in mankind." 53 

Not only is Wisdom present in nature, she is also present in human relationships: 

for example, she compares herself to a vine (24:17-18): 

Like the vine I bud forth delights, and my blossoms become 
glorious and abundant fruit. I am the mother of beautiful love, 
offear, of knowledge, and of holy hope; being eternal, I am 
given to all my children, to all who are named by him. 5 * 


The following verses, compared to the Song, have much in common: 

Come to me, you who desire me, and eat your fill of my fruits. 

For the memory of me is sweeter than honey, 

and the possession of me sweeter than the honeycomb. 

Ecc. 24:19-20 (emphasis mine). 

Let my lover come into his garden and taste its choice fruits. 

I have come into my garden, my sister, my bride; 

I have gathered my myrrh with my spice. 

I have eaten my honeycomb and my honey. 

Song of Songs 4:16-5:1 (emphasis mine). 


Viewing sexuality as a positive aspect of humanity and as a gift of G-d has been 


53 NIV Interlinear (emphasis mine). 

54 See also Isa.5:l-7 where the metaphor of the vineyard is used. 
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present throughout the interpretation of the Song. Jovinian, a fifth century priest, 
expressed that sexual love was good, as well as Theodore of Mopsuestia, a clergy in the 
Eastern Greek church. However, they were considered heretic. The Catholic church 
continue the separation of body and soul by solely emphasizing the allegory theory. 55 It 
took the Protestant reform in the sixteenth century, and John Calvin, to look again at the 
significance of sexuality in seeking a life of perfection. 56 The Jewish interpreted the song 
differently: R. Akiba considered marriage to be the sanctification of man and women. 57 
The Jewish Kabbalists took the interpretation of the Song as the “divine wedding” (hieros 
gamos) and interpreted the sexual relationship as the process that happens inside the 
G-dhead when both human and G-d participate in bringing order to the world (this will be 
explained later in the idea of the sefirot), getting closely to the notion of 
anthropomorphizing G-d. 58 In conclusion, the allegory explanation has no validity today. 
Authors today consider, as Sweeney aptly concluded, that the Song expresses G-d’s 
presence in creation through human sexuality. An overview of Jewish Mysticism and the 
development of the human-divine relationship implied in the Song follows. 

Jewish Interpretation 

The Song highlights that we are stewards, not rulers, of other beings, as well as of 
nature because it is in nature and other beings (including human) where G-d is to be 
found. The Jewish mystics understood this relationship as we shall see next. 


55 Phipps, 19. 

56 Ibid., 20. 

57 Ibid., 8. 

58 “Sacrifice and the Heavenly Union,” in Understanding Jewish Mysticism: A 
Source Reader, ed. David R. Blumenthal, Library of Judaic Learning, 2 (New York: 
KTAV Publishing House, 1978), 150-51. 
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According to Gershom Scholem, mysticism looks for a hidden meaning in the 
texts studied, revealing a new interpretation in the quest of understanding the nature of 
G-d, of humanity, and of the world. 59 The Jewish mystic seeks the experience of G-d in 
creation with the desire to use this hidden knowledge to be co-creator himself (using the 
knowledge of self at times comes perilously close as describing G-d with a human body) 
and desires to know how to make an effective change in the world with his actions. What 
follows next in the interpretation of The Song by two of the original commentators. 
Rabbi Akiba ben Yosef and Origen, followed by the climax in Jewish mystics’ 
interpretation of The Song in the Kabbala. 

Rabbi Akiba ben Yosef is considered one of the pioneers of Jewish mysticism. 
His life and teachings, followed by his martyrdom in the second century C.E., exemplify 
the preparation needed by the mystic to engage in contemplation of the divine. In the 
Mishnah Yadaim 3:5, R. Akiba passionately defended the inclusion of the Song in the 
Jewish canon. Based on the verse "the King has brought me into his chambers" (the 
Song 1:4), R. Akiba decided the author of the book was not Solomon, as previously 
mentioned, but the "King who owns peace," G-d. This is a play on the word Shelomoh . 60 
R. Akiba in his midrashim stated that the Song was given by G-d to the 600,000 people 
present at Mt. Sinai, and that he considered it the holiest of all holy books. 61 In addition. 


59 Scholem, 8. 

60 Rabbi Akiba ben Yosef, cited in Joseph Dan, 294. (The same comment has 
been attributed to Rabbi Yohanan ben Dahavai in Cant. Rab,.1:2.11). 

61 R. Akiba is also credited with this statement: "Had not the Torah been given. 
Canticles would have sufficed to guide the world" {Midrash 'Aggadat sir hassirim). 
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he stated In the Tosefta Sanhedrin 12,10 that " any one who would dare treat this book as 
a secular love poem forfeits his share in the World to come." 62 

Mysticism emphasized speech as the creative aspect humans shared with G-d. 
For this reason, from its inception, mysticism was taught to a select group who had 
reached maturity and knowledge in the study of Torah and who practiced a life of prayer. 
Knowledge was transmitted by direct communication between the teacher and the 
student, alone or in a group. The dangers involved are real, and many mystic texts 
expound constantly on it. The story of the four sages who "entered the Pardes, " 63 or 
garden, is famous. Ben Azzai took a glance and died; Ben Zoma saw something and 
went mad; Elisha ben Avuya became an apostate; but R. Akiba ascended, stood in the 
divine presence, and descended successfully with knowledge. 64 

Apparently, Origen in the third century was aware of the controversy of the 
hidden meaning of the Song. Was he responsible for considering The Song an allegory, 
or did he adopted the comparison from Jewish exegesis? 

In the third century C.E. Origen was involved in a controversy with Rabbi 
Yohanan ben Dahavai with respect to The Song. According to Scholem, Origen had 
contact with Jewish scholars and knew of a certain Jewish mystical interpretation. In 
addition, Origen wrote that the Jews forbade the study of the text prior to a certain age, 
and even mentioned a Jewish tradition which states, "...the Scriptures resemble a multi- 

62 Rabbi Akiba ben Yosef, cited in Weston W. Fields, “Early and Medieval 
Jewish Interpretation of The Song of Songs,” Grace Theological Journal 1 (Fall 1980): 
229. 

63 This fragment is part of the "Lesser Hekhalot" and appears in the Talmud and 
the Tosefta. Only the Bavli Hagigah , 14b and 15b mention the ecstatic experience. 

64 Ithamar Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism (Leiden: E J. Brill, 
1980), 86. 
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room house in which the keys have been mixed up and no one knows how to enter." 65 It 
is Kimelman’s thesis that "both the rabbis and Origen expounded a mystical meaning to 
the Song" and traced the antecedent to Rabbi Akiba himself. The consensus is that the 
allegory was used by both Origen and R. Yohanan, the former to identify G-d's love for 
the Church, and the latter to identify G-d's love for Israel. Lieberman insists that the 
midrash interpretation the rabbis cultivated was the esoteric one, the "...mystical 
contemplation of the divine soma, (rather) than with the dialogue of love between God 
and His people." 66 Their disputations and responses state that each was aware of the 
other’s opinion, resulting in each quickly refuting or arguing his respective position. This 
allows us now to find more information about the controversy surrounding the text. 
Lieberman, for example, mentions three different settings for The Song according to the 
rabbis: at Sinai (position held by R. Akiba and R. Yohanan); at the Sea (position held by 
Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Pappas; or at the Tent of Meeting (position held by Rabbi Meir 
and Rabbi Huna). 67 

Additionally. Weston W. Fields's states that "...the allegorization of The Song of 
Sones was not the original or even the earliest method of interpretation; it was a later 
development. 68 It is in the Talmud, 69 dated from the fifth to sixth century C.E., that R. 
Akiba's allegation that the text should be in the Hebrew Canon appears: "All the Holy 

65 Gershom Scholem. cited by Reuven Kimmelman, “Rabbi Yohanan and Origen 
on The Song of Songs: A Third-Century Jewish-Christian Disputation,” Harvard 
Theological Review 73, nos. 3-4 (1980): 568. Saadya Gaon in the Hamesh Megillot 
would echo the same words, alluding to his thesis that the key to The Song is lost. 

66 Gershom Scholem, cited by Kimmelman, 568 (emphasis mine). 

67 S.Lieberman, cited in Loewe, “The Divine Garment and Shi’ur Qomah,” in 
Harvard Theological Review 58. no.l (1965): 153. 

68 Fields, 231. 

69 Mishnah, Yadaim 3:5. 
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Scriptures render the hands unclean. The Song of Songs and Ecclesiastes render the 
hands unclean." 70 Fields concludes that by the time of the Targum (middle of the sixth 
century C.E.), the text appears now to represent the history of Israel, from Exodus to the 
building of the third temple, culminating in the arrival of the two messiahs, Messiah ben 
David, and Messiah ben Ephraim, respectively. 71 

The Jewish Mystics’ Interpretation of The Song 

The Jewish mystics throughout the years tried to decipher the similarities of the 
lovers’ portrayal and the relationship between G-d and humanity. The idea of G-d 
represented in human form had extensive debate in rabbinic and mystical sources since 
the second century CE. The Shir hg = shinm Rabbah is where these representations are 
mentioned. For example, there is the verse 2:9 in The Song that reads: "My beloved is 
like a gazelle." In the Targum is explained as the "glory of G-d" ( kavod) who rides the 
heavens in a cloud (reference to Isaiah 19:1) or appears as a gazelle or a deer. In Jewish 
mysticism it is explained as the Shekhinah, the presence of G-d in the world, as the 
manifestation that could appear in different ways. 72 

But Jewish mysticism came very close to describing G-d in human form. Their 
favorite texts were Ezekiel 1:26, which reads: "Upon this semblance of a throne, there 
was the semblance of a human form" and Exodus 24:10, which reads: "...and they saw 
the G-d of Israel" in Mount Sinai at the time of the giving of the Torah. According to 
Wolfson "the midrashists sought to highlight the anthropomorphism rather than suppress 


70 R. Akiba, cited in Fields, 227. 

71 Fields, 231. 

72 Elliot R. Wolfson, Through a Speculum That Shines (Princeton: University 
Press, 1994), 35. 
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it." 73 This could be due to an "esoteric tradition" of representing the Divine sitting in the 
throne ( merkhavah ). 

Joseph Dan states that Jewish mysticism concentrated initially in the study of the 
Ezekiel's vision; later on this gave way to the mystic's voyage of ascent through the 
heavens. 74 The former, called the Merkavah literature, involved the study of the view of 
the celestial chariot. The latter, called Hekhalot (or palaces) literature, involves the 
mystic going into trance and "travelling" to get a glimpse of G-d, and gain knowledge. 
The texts for that time are called Hekhalot (palaces), and involve a map of the heavens 
the mystic had to ascend (or descend) and tips on how to manage successfully the perils. 
This period is influenced by Gnosticism, specifically the concept of the seven heavens 
and their guardians, called Archons, who protected those heavens. 

The mystic needed outside help, and by calling guardians by their secret name and 
presenting a seal, he was guaranteed safe passage. At the last heaven, the mystic appears 
in the presence of the Deity and could in turn had any request granted. Answers are 
sought in order to understand events in the life of the Jews in exile, such as the 
destruction of the Temple in 70 C.E., life in the Diaspora, persecution, and massacres due 
to anti-semitism. The merkavah visions of the Hekhalot developed during the Talmudic 
times from the second to the sixth centuries C.E. This literature divided in two separate 
branches of knowledge: the Ma'aseh Merkavah or “The Work of the Divine Chariot,” and 
the Ma'aseh Bereshit , or “The Work of the Creation.” 75 


73 Wolfson, 47. 

74 Dan, 292. 

73 Ibid., 74. 
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According to Scholem, the Shi'ur Qomah, which is a hymn preserved in the 
Hekhalot Rabbati, belongs to the literature of the second or third century C.E. 76 As the 
title "The Measurements of the Body" implies, the anthropomorphic measurement of the 
body of G-d is given, based on The Song 7:8, where the male is depicted. 77 Body parts of 
G-d are given mystical names and measured in gigantic proportions using a measure 
called parasang. Liebermann found similar sayings between both the Shi'ur Qomah and 
The Song that appear in the appendix D of Scholem's book Jewish Gnosticism. Merkabah 
Mysticism, and Talmudic Tradition, His conclusion was that Shi'ur Qomah "...was 
originally an esoteric midrash on that passage of the Song of Songs (5:10-16)....” 78 

In this aspect. The Song is a plethora of images constantly being interpreted by 
the Jewish mystics. I would like to list some of these verses and where are they 
discussed: 

"My beloved is like a gazelle"- prompted the writing of a liturgical poem by Rabbi 
Yannai. 

"He (G-d) appeared to them as the Ancient of Days, and luminous"-Qalli, sixth century 
CE poet describing the vision at Sinai using as reference Daniel 7:9 and the Song 5:10. 

"I was asleep, but my heart was wakeful." Judah Ha-Halevi interprets the Song 5:2 as 
reference to the Jewish exile. 

"If the sefirot have a measure or a boundary is in the Torah (Genesis 1:26), [in the] 
Prophets (Ezekiel 1:26), and [in the] Writings (Song of Songs 5:10) [which reads;] "My 
beloved is white and ruddy".-Azriel. 

76 Gershom Scholem, cited in Loewe, 153. 

77 Gruenwald, 213. 

78 S.Lieberman cited in Loewe, 153. 
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According to Wolfson, by the twelfth century both modes of interpretation and 
revelation were made one, Elijah representing the mystical revelation, and the Sefer ha- 
Bghir representing the mystical midrash. 79 The Zohar took it a step further and consider 
it salviftc for humans to cleave to G-d ( devequt ). 

The Hekhalot texts are divided as the Rabbati (Greater) and Zutarti (Lesser). It is 
in the Zutarti Hekhalot that Rabbi Akiba's successful voyage is described. The text from 
The Song 5:10-16 is what Akiba uses to describe the experience of being in the seventh 
heaven. 80 Note also that the use of the seals for protection and safe passage is based on 
The Song 8:6, which states: "Set me as a seal upon your heart, as a seal upon your 
arm...." 81 This verse is an example of a multi-layered interpretation: the seal is a 
protection from dying; the measurement of the nose means a seal (play with the word 
chotanj); the text refers to the expectation of a messiah according to Haggai 2:20-23; or it 
could refer to Zerubabbel who built the second Temple and used a signet ring. 82 

The major contribution of the Ma'aseh Bereshit (Workings of the Creations) 
literature is the Sefer Yetsirah (The Book of Creation). This text expounds on the magic 
of numbers and the letters of the Hebrew alphabet as mentioned in the Talmud. 83 G-d 
created the world out of thirty-two paths of wisdom (composed of the first ten numbers 
and the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet). For example, there are ten sefirot 
(numbers) that specify the ten basic principles of reality: the Spirit of the living G-d, the 


79 Wolfson, 333. 

80 Dan, 297. 

81 The mystic also used seven seals to protect his body as mentioned in The 
Ma’aseh Merkavah (Gruenwald, 109). 

Prof. Marvin Sweeney, class discussion in “History of Judaism and Jewish 
Thought,” Claremont School of Theology, 31 Oct. 2000. 

83 B.T. Sanhedrin 55a, 65b. 
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physical elements of air, water and fire, and the limits of space (the four cardinal points 
plus up and down). The letters in combinations represents sounds by which all exists. 
Paragraph thirteen of this text uses the word aruga, (garden bed) which alludes to The 
Song. 84 Other than this, there are no other similarities except that sexuality is mentioned 
as a center of creation. Kabbalah will adapt from Sefer Yetsirah the principle of balances 
of opposites, the idea of the sefirot, and the ideal man {Adam Kadmon). 

Kabbalah 

Kabbalah is considered a theosophy, a teaching about the nature of G-d. 85 Instead 
of rationalization, this system uses intuition and imagination in order to present concepts 
about G-d, the human soul, evil, and the importance of prayer in the Jewish life. As an 
esoteric discipline, most of the Kabbalists did not write down their teachings. Two 
books, however, are known today: the Bahir (Brightness), and the Zohar . 

Bahir appeared in Provence, France, in the twelfth century C.E. The most 
important contribution from this book (written by an unknown author) 86 was the re¬ 
interpretation of the word sefira. Instead of numbers, sefirot (or sephirot) were 
considered qualities of G-d. These powers were described as vessels, crowns, or even 
words, but were no longer considered a system: they constituted the G-dhead as an 
organism. Isaac the Blind (c.l 160-1235) added the Neo-Platonic touch of considering the 
sefirot emanations of the Divine being. Other details borrowed from Neo-Platonism 

84 Peter Hayman, “Some Observations on Sefer Yetsira: Its Use in Scripture,” 
Jewish Journal of Sociology 35 (1984): 180. 

85 Gershom Scholem cited in Robert Seltzer, Jewish People. Jewish Thought 
(New York: Macmillan, 1980), 425. 

Bahir contains, however, writings attributed to Abraham bar Hayya of 
Barcelona, a twelfth century philosopher. Marvin A. Sweeney, “Ten Sephirot,” in 
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were: replacing the symbol of the ladder, (to escalate for knowledge), for processes inside 
the G-dhead, and the erasure of the boundary between G-d and the world. 87 

From France the kabalistic fervor moved to Spain, in specific the town of Gerona 
north of Barcelona. From there Azriel, disciple of Isaac the Blind, changed the concept 
of the first sefira, or emanation, from Divine Thought ( Mashavah ) to Divine Will (Keter 
Elyori). The second book, Zohar. will become the text par excellence of the Kabbalah. 

Zohar (The Book of Splendour), written by Moses ben Shem Tob de Leon in the 
thirteen century CE, is a mystical commentary on the Torah™ The author used 
pseudepigraphon and set the work in the second century C.E., after the Bar Kokhba 
revolt, and attributed the writing to Rabbi Simeon bar Yohai. Although the Zohar is 
basically a mystical midrash written in Aramaic, its methodology and style classifies it as 
imperative to knowledge of the Kabbalah , just as the Talmud is to rabbinic law. 

The sefirot are divided in groups of three; the first two are opposites, and the third 
balances the other two in the group. These are: Keter Elyon (will), Hokhmah (wisdom), 
and Binah (understanding), which constitute the mental level; Hesed (love) also known as 
Gedullah (greatness). Din (judgement) also known as Gevurah (power), and Tip'eret 
(beauty) also known as Rahamim (compassion), which constitute the moral level; Netzah 
(endurance). Hod (majesty), and Yesod (foundation), which constitutes the material level. 
When all nine sefirot are in balance the tenth emanation, Shekhinah (the presence of G-d) 
also known as Malhut (Kingdom), or as Keneset Yisrael (the congregation of Israel) 


Dictionary of Deities and Demons in the Bible. 2 nd ed., ed. Karel van der Toom et al. 
(Leiden: Brill, 1999), 841. 

Seltzer, 427. Neo-Platonism continued the belief of a blurred division between 
G-d and the world. 

88 Sweeney,’Ten Sephirot.” 
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unites with Tip'eret through Yesod, "...as an expression of cosmic (and human) 
marriage." 89 However these emanations are represented, via concentric circles, as the 
figure of Adam, or as opposite masculine and feminine traits, the effort is to express the 
need for a constant balance. The result is a movement of she/a (divine grace or 
abundance) between the G-dhead and the created world. In summary, the Zohgr is a 
moral tractate that emphasizes the need of balance between mental, moral and material 
forces, hierarchically organized and working in unison to manifest the presence of G-d 
(Shekhinah) in the world. How does the mystic decipher the hidden meaning of a text 
using the Zohgr ? 

Blumenthal illustrates the exegesis of The Song 2:1 using the four different levels 
of interpretation and the sefirot . 90 The verse reads: "I am a Rose of Sharon, a Lily of the 
Valleys." The first level of interpretation is the biblical interpretation: the verse refers to 
a woman who considers herself as beautiful as a rose or a lily. For the mystic, however, 
rose and lily stand for two separate concepts, which he must decipher. 

The second level of interpretation is symbolic. If The Song is an allegory 
depicting relationship between G-d and G-d's people, the text is characterizing this 
relationship. The third level of interpretation is the sefirotic level. Here Rabbi Shimon 
ben Gamliel states: 

Come and see: At first she is a green rose with green petals. Afterwards, 

she becomes a lily with two colors: red and white- A lily also has six petals. 

And a lily [shoshana] changes [sheni'at] her colors from hue to hue. - The lily. 


89 Ibid. 

90 See Blumenthal,“The Personality of God,” in Understanding Jewish Mysticism , 
ed. David Blumenthal (New York: KTAV, 1978), 121. 
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which was first a rose, is [again] called a rose when she is ready to unite with the 
King. After she clings to the King, with those [special] kisses, she is [again] 
called a lily. 91 

The analysis reveals that the woman refers to Malhut , and the King refers to 
Tip'eret. As Blumenthal suggests, a re-reading of the explanation by R. Shimon 
substituting the characters for the sefirot reveals that Malhut is always praising Tip'eret , 
and viceversa. 92 The fourth level of interpretation is to find what does it tells us about the 
nature of G-d. 

What this reveals is that the nature of the providence of G-d ( Malkhut ) in the 
world can be stable sometimes (be a rose) or become unstable (like a lily). To seek 
balance G-d must interact with G-d's inner self ( Hokhmah) in order to become stable 
again. When in balance the Shekhinah unites with Tip'eret in a union of love (the kisses). 
Blumenthal clarifies that the sefirot could represent more than one aspect of G-d. 

The fifteen through the eighteen centuries were a period of transition and change: 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 and the Chmielnicki massacres in 1648, to 
name a few, shook the Jewish people and their exile from the Iberian peninsula to the 
Turkish Balkans. One of the results of these changes was the popularization of the 
Kabbalah. The new centers for spirituality started in the provinces of the Ottoman 
Balkans and from there centralized in the town of Safed, to the north of Jerusalem. 


91 Rabbi Shimon ben GamlieL, cited in Blumenthal, 122. The text is from the 
Zohar 111:107a. 


92 


Blumenthal, 122. 
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The revival was based in a praxis of constant meditation, devotion, and action in 
order to redeem "the Shekhinah from the dust." 93 People involved in acts of piety in 
order to help the sefirot balance, and thus release the Shekhinah. The principle of 
devequt (clinging to G-d) emphasized by Maimonides became the norm. Isaac Luria will 
emphasize the need of the human participation in the redemption of the world by the 
release of the "sparks of light." The Song was crucial in this interpretation of seeking the 
love of G-d. Maimonides states: "This is what Solomon meant when he said allegorically 
(Cant. 2:5) 'for I am sick of love’, and the whole Song of Songs is an allegory on this 
subject." 94 

In summary, the Song defies conventional analysis because of its ambiguity. 
There is no agreement between the commentators as to its structure. Nonetheless, the 
Song expresses: the private world of two lovers, who take delight in teasing each other 
and great pleasure in nature; in addition, the realization that G-d is expressed through the 
power of creation, and in specific, in the lovers’ feelings of love and intimacy. We saw 
the positive body theology in the pleasurable and erotic description of the lovers’ bodies; 
and we also suffer with them for their misgivings. Lastly, we imagine such possibility of 
intimacy with G-d in the study of Jewish mysticism. In the next chapter follows the 
exegesis of the Song 6:1 -13. 


93 R. J. Zwi Werblowsky, “The Safed Revival and its Aftermath,” in Jewish 
Spirituality, vol. 2, ed. Arthur Green (New York: Crossroad, 1989), 13. 

94 Maimonides, cited in Werblowsky, 17. 
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CHAPTER 3 

EXEGESIS OF “THE SONG OF SONGS” 6:1-13 
Structure 

This section follows the Shulammite’s address to the daughters of Jerusalem. In Song 
5:10-15, the woman compares her lover to precious stones and spices, and ends with a 
closing remark: "This is my lover, this is my friend, O daughters of Jerusalem." 

The following section starts with a question from the daughters of Jerusalem to the 
woman as to her lover’s whereabouts. The question in verse 6:1 resembles the Song 5:9 
except that in the latter asks for a qualification of the lover, while the former involves asking 
for directions to find the lover. The Shulammite states that her lover is at the "garden", and 
qualifies her love for the second time: "I am my lover’s and my lover is mine: he browses 
among the lilies." A translation using the Hebrew Old Testament (4 th ed. BHS), the 
Westminster Hebrew OT Morphology, and the Bible in Basic English (BBE 1949/64) is: 

6:1 

Where is your lover gone, 

O most fair among women. 

Where is your loved one turned away. 

That we may go looking for him with you? 1 

In the first half of the verse, the first question is addressed to the woman in reference 
to the man, because the verb “gon €\halak) is the qal perfect 3 rd person masculine singular, 
and “lover” ( dodek ) is in masculine singular noun with a second person female singular 
suffix. In the second half the question is repeated except the verb “turn” (panah) is used in 


1 Bible Works for Windows 3.5 
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the qal perfect 3 rd person masculine singular and the verb “to look or to seek” (bqs) is in the 
imperfect lrst person common plural with a 3rd person masculine singular suffix. 

6:2 

My loved one is gone down 
Into his garden, to the beds of spices. 

To take food into the gardens. 

And to get lilies. 

In the first half of the verse the woman answers that the man is in his garden by the 
personal pronoun ('m) with a 2 nd person female suffix and “lover” ( dodek ) as masculine 
singular common noun with a lrst person common suffix. 2 The verb “went down” ( yarad) , in 
the qal perfect 3 rd person masculine singular, implies that the man has descended to the area 
where the food, spices, and lilies are located. In the second half of the verse, the verb “to 
browse” (re ot)\ as well as “to gather” (leqot) are in the infinitive construct; only by context 
can we know that it refers to the man who is in “their garden” (gari) by the common noun, 
both male and female, in construct with a 3 rd person masculine suffix. 

6:3 

I am for my loved one. 

And my loved one is for me; 

He takes food among the lilies. 

This verse, which is the reversal of 2:16, represents the declaration of mutual love 
between the lovers. It starts with the independent pronoun in the lrst person common 
singular, continues with the preposition “to” (//) and presents, in both instances, the noun 
“lover” ((dodek) in the masculine singular in construct with a lrst person common singular 
suffix. The second half of the verse is a repetition of the second half of 6:2. The reason for 


2 This phrase will be repeated in 6:11. 

i In the BBE it appears as “to take food.” The same verb will be repeated in 6:3b. 
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the impromptu declaration of love is not mentioned. It could be a transition since the next 
section consists of the wasf. 

6:4 

You are beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah, 

As fair as Jerusalem; 

You are to be feared like an army with flags. 

In the verse 6:4 the woman is said to be not only as beautiful, like the cities of Tirzah 
and Jerusalem, but as amazing and wonderful. The adjective “beautiful” (yapah ) is in the 
feminine singular, followed by the independent pronoun “you” (’ ate) in the 2 nd person female 
singular. In addition, the noun “darling” (ra ‘ eah ) is in the female singular common construct 
with a 1 rst person common singular suffix; thus it means “my darling” but does not specify 
to whom the woman belongs. 

The second half of the verse appears in the BBE as "majestic as the-ones-having- 
banners.” Pope suggests either “awesome” ( 'aydm ), or the noun “fear” ('eymah) as in a 
theophany. 4 


6:5a 

Let your eyes be turned away from me; 

See, they have overcome me; 

In the first half of the verse, the man asks the woman to look away from him, as she 
overwhelms him with her eyes. The verb “to turn” ( sabab ) will be repeated in 6:13 (7:1). 
The verb “overwhelm” ( rahab) is also defined as “to drive wild”; according to Waldeman, 
this verb relates to sexual excitement. 5 From 6:5b to 6:7 follows the second wasf repeating 
elements from 4:lb-3:b. 

6:5b 

4 Pope, 560. 

5 N. M. Waldeman, quoted by Pope, Song of Songs. 565. 
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Your hair is like a flock of goats 
Which take their rest on the side of Gilead. 

6:6 

Your teeth are like a flock of sheep 
Which come up from the washing; 

Every one has two lambs, 

And there is not one without young. 

6:7 

Like pomegranate fruit are 
The sides of your head under your veil. 

Verses 8-10 has been called by Horst a “boasting song” 6 since the man will find no 
comparison to his beloved, even among queens, concubines, or maidens. Pope adds that the 
masculine pronoun “they” {hem) refers to the women mentioned above, but it does not 
specify to whom they belong to. 7 8 According to Murphy, the numbers used are common in 
Biblical poetry to represent an infinite number; the numbers sixty and eight correspond to 
three score and four score.® 

6:8 

There are sixty queens, and eighty servant-wives. 

And young girls without number. 

6:9 

My dove, my very beautiful one. 

Is but one, she is the only one of her mother. 

She is the dearest one of her who gave her birth 

After this comparison, the question "Who is this?’ introduces the selection 6:10-6:13. 

6:10 

Who is she, looking down as the morning light. 

Fair as the moon, clear as the sun. 

Who is to be feared 
Like an army with flags? 


6 Friedrich Horst quoted by Murphy, 178. 

7 Pope, Song of Songs. 567. One explanation is that the women are the harem of 
King Solomon mentioned in 1 Kings 11:3. 

8 Murphy, 178. 
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This verse starts with the interrogative pronoun “who” {mi) followed by the female 
singular adjective “this”(zo 7) and the verb “appear ”(seqapa) in nifal feminine singular 
participle. Pope states that is the crucial question that appears throughout the whole poem, 
although he does not elaborate on that point. The woman is compared with the dawn, the 
moon, the sun and the stars; all related to the sky and celestial bodies. 

6:11 

I went down into the garden of nuts 
To see the green plants of the valley. 

And to see if the vine was in bud, 

And the pomegranate-trees were in flower. 

This verse seems to continue the garden motif, after being interrupted by verse 10. 
There are several terms that are unique. For example “walnut, or nut” ( ’egoz) does not 
appear anywhere else in the Bible. 9 The gender of the one in the garden looking for growth 
and buds is not clear. In the Song 6:2, “to go down” (yarad) appears in the masculine sense; 
not so in this instance. 10 This person could be the woman since she is asked to return at 6:13 
(7:1), or the man, since it was mentioned in 6:2 that he was in the garden 


6:12 

Before I realized it. 

My desire set me among the 
Royal chariots of my people. 11 

This verse is considered obscure and difficult to interpret by commentators. It breaks 
again the flow of the prior verse, and even seems to be out of place. The Masoretic text 
translates it as “I do/did not know my soul (it) set me chariots of my princely people.” 


9 In Jewish Mysticism, the nut is a symbol of Paradise, as it is enclosed; it also 
represents the Shekinah, sheltered and covered as a garden. Pope, Song of Songs. 579. 

10 Ibid., 579. 

11 Translation from the Interlinear NIV Old Testament; it suggests “ or among the 
chariots of Amminadab, or among the chariots of the people of the prince.” BHS translates 
the first verse only as “before I was conscious of it....” 
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According to Pope, the translation agreeable by most commentators is “Before I knew it” (16 
yada 'll), “it put me” (samatnf), “chariots of’ (mrkb(w)t), (my people). 12 


6:13(7:1) 

Come back, come back, O Shulammite; 

Come back, come back, so that our eyes 
May see you. 

What will you see in the Shulammite? 

A sword-dance. 

The pericope ends here, since 7:1 introduces the next section which is the daughters 
of Jerusalem asking the Shulammite to come back. 13 Pope interprets “to leap” (sibi or sebt) 
instead of “To turn”. In addition, “shulammite” appears first with the article (ha) 

(i ha'sSulammit ), and then with the preposition (b) (ba ssulammit ), both terms not found again 
in the Bible. 14 Finally, Pope translates the last line as “as/in the dance of the double camps” 
(k/bimcholat hammachanayim ). 15 What structure does this selection follows? 

The Song 6:1-13 consists of a dialogue between the lovers in which they express to 
the daughters of Jerusalem (and us) why they love each other so much. At the beginning of 
the section the lovers are separate; the woman is with the daughters and the man is in the 
garden. In this section (6:1-3) the woman expresses their closeness, even when physically 
separate from each other. Their covenant is one of bonding as shown in 6:3: “I am my 
lover’s and my lover is mine.” What follows is the male’s description of the woman. 

In this wasf, the woman is paralleled in beauty to the capitals of the Northern and 
Southern kingdoms of Israel. The male proceeds to describe the woman’s beauty by 


12 Pope, Song of Songs. 582. 

l3 In Hebrew, chapter 7 begins here; in English it is 6:13. 

14 Pope, Song of Songs. 596. 

15 Ibid., 603. Pope explains that machanayim is the plural of “camp”(machaneh) 
Note I use “ch” to represent the Hebrew letter (he). 
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highlighting her hair and face. In the section 6:8-9 she is further described with other 
qualities besides physique, such as personality and gracefulness, by which she is being 
acknowledged by noble women as blessed and worthy of praise. 

In The Song 6:10 the second “Who is this?” refers to the woman, who is now being 
compared to astral bodies which define day and night. As we saw before, the Jewish mystics 
consider this phrase alluding to the Shekhinah , and the celebration of the Sabbath. The 
section that follows seems incongruent. 

There is a sudden shift of scene and action in 6:11-6:12: now the female has gone to 
the garden herself. According to Schonfield, either she is swept away in a chariot, or she is 
dancing in circles. 16 In 6:13 the Shulammite Is asked to return. This is a transition to chapter 
7, as the unifying factor will be the question “Why should we gaze on the Shulammite .. .7” 

According to Schonfield, who espouses the wedding theory of The Song, this section 
belongs to the second half of the book; whereas from The Song 4:8 on, the female is being 
addressed as the bride. 11 From 4:8 on the wedding feast is described. In the pericope, the 
bride is dancing the dance of the sword while the groom and friends are watching, prompting 
the declaration of the wasf 

Unique Words and Phrases Present 

There are several images and themes that repeat in the pericope. For example, the 
garden motif is repeated. In addition, verse 6:3 appears in the reverse order from 2:16. 18 The 
garden motif and the lilies imply closeness and security for the lovers. The repetition of 
images continue in the wasf, in specific the contrast of the woman’s black hair (“goats”) with 

16 Schonfield, 120. He states that the Hebrew is corrupt in verse 12. 

17 Ibid., 108. 

11 Michael V. Fox, The Song of Songs and the Ancient Egyptian Love Songs . 

(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1985), 149. 
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the whiteness of her teeth (“sheep”). In addition there is a beautiful movement implied in the 
sheep “coming up” from the water (literally, her mouth) to meet the locks of black hair 
coming down on her face. Not only is the woman physically beautiful, she is also admired 
by other women. 

Tropes and Style . 

There is alliteration in the verse 6:3 mentioned above, and in addition in the play with 
the words “looks” (shaqaph) and “morning” (shachar). Hyperbole is used when comparing 
the Shulammite to cities and even queens. The repetition of the lover’s covenant from 6:3 
and the garden motif interrelate, as will be explained next. 

The idea of being in the garden connects with verse 4:16 where the woman has 
invited the man into “her garden.” The prior mention of the banquet house implies that the 
couple have been sexually active (refer to “entered the garden,” “gathered spices,” “eaten 
honeycomb,” and “drunk milk with wine.”) Again, nature in bloom is used to describe the 
mood of content and mutual satisfaction in the lovers. As mentioned before, the Song uses 
metaphors in an erotic way, as both the garden and the vineyard seem to represent that 
woman’s readiness for love. This love is intimate (“locked as a garden”) as well as pleasing 
(“the vineyards in bloom”). In chapters seven through eight the sexual tension will increase 
and the images become more sensual and erotic until verse 8:5 where the woman is leaning 
from her lover, implying they made love. There is a positive attitude, both sensual and 
sexual, which implies a wholesome attitude towards finding the spiritual in pleasure. 

Themes Present 

How does the Song talks about the love of G-d? If we imply that humans have a basic 
right to love and be loved, a likely conclusion would be that G-d also loves us freely, and 
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only wants to covenant with us. If G-d lets us love freely, we should not let anyone else 
dictate to us whom should we love. The liberating message to humanity would be that the 
chains of enslaving another being to sell his or her body to find sustenance are broken by 
G-d’s liberating message of unconditional love. I would add that G-d is present in our 
expressions of love, sensual and/or sensual, as long as there is honesty, respect, and equality 
among the people involved. As we have seen throughout the book G-d is present in each of 
the lovers; G-d was present at the temple in Jerusalem, G-d is present in the Shekhinah ; as 
well as in the congregation of the faithful who sincerely seek G-d. In the next chapter the 
conclusions from the research and finding will be discussed. 
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CHAPTER4 
CONCLUSIONS 

If G-d is present in creation, the G-d must also be present in us as part of creation. 
We can perceive G-d’s presence in infinite ways, of which sensuality and sexuality are 
only two. The Western world has been preoccupied with experiencing G-d in a spiritual 
way, which in some cases required denial of the body as well as neglect of our natural 
resources. We misinterpret Gen. 1:26 “to rule” with the result of making humans and 
nature our servants without regard to preservation or well being. Therefore we need to 
develop a w/holistic theology of sexuality, based on our relationships being sensual, 
sexual, and spiritual. 

These relationships are based on the individual as a human being, whose purpose 
is to live in holiness. The authors that I chose to compare my theology of sexuality to are 
Paula M. Cooey, in her work entitled “The Redemption of the Body: Post-Patriarchal 
Reconstruction of Inherited Christian Doctrine,” 1 the work of John Lazar entitled 
Outpouring of the Spirit. 2 as well as others. I will first highlight the topics or statements 
to which I agree, and disagree, with the authors abovementioned, and then to apply this 
analysis to The Song. Interspersed with the above I will define my own theology of 
sexuality, and how this concept can expressed in The Song. 

Cooey wants to bring to the twentieth (now twenty first) centuries the post- 


1 Paula M. Cooey, “The Redemption of the Body: Post-Patriarchal Reconstruction 
of Inherited Christian Doctrine,” in After Patriarchy: Feminist Reconstructions of the 
World Religions, eds. Paula M. Cooey, William R. Eakin, & Jay B. McDaniel 
(Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1991), 106-30. 

2 John Edward Lazar, Outpouring of the Spirit (New York: Carlton Press, 1995), 
73. 
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patriarchal Christianity with two concepts: the first of them is the full integrity of women 
in the Church; and the second is to have an existence which is in harmony with the world, 
i.e. taking care of the earth and the animals that inhabit the planet. 3 I agree in her 
statements that consider Christianity to be patriarchal, although these concepts were 
developed after the filth century, C.E. Cooey clarifies, as other theologians such as 
Gustavo Gutierrez do, that the earliest Christian communities interacted in a different 
way. For example, the first Christian communities were considered egalitarian, that is 
both men and women were seen on the same level. The value of all life, which she 
mentions, elicits Romans 8:23 as inclusive as a creation being in labor. 4 There is a 
wonderful metaphor in which she states that we can grow through "fresh imaginative 
understandings of inherited doctrines." 5 

The Body Redeemed 

Part of the central tenets that Cooey attempts to re-define is the concept of the 
body, because in re-defining the concept of the body, she is trying to separate the value of 
property that was assigned to it in a patriarchal society. In this way she relates the 
positive view of the body as shown in The Song. Such a concept could be applied across 
the board to most of the religions of the world, in which we need to identify as the first 
tenet or concept of a particular religion the dignity of the human being. 

In the concept of the body Cooey looks at how the apostle Paul defines the body 
in connection with the concept of salvation. She does a beautiful interpretation in saying 


3 Cooey, 106-30. 

4 “[A]nd not only the creation, but we ourselves , who have the first fruits of the 
Spirit, groan inwardly while we wait for adoption, the redemption of our bodies (NSRV, 
emphasis mine). 

5 Cooey. 
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that in Romans 8, the concepts of the body and spirit do need each other of the "life in 
spirit as a child of G-d.” 6 In this, she mentions two Greek words that Paul refers to, 
which are ktisis, meaning creation or creature and apokalypsis , which means revelation, 
or the longing for the coming of the new heaven and the new earth. In Romans 8:23, she 
agrees with most theologians that the passage not only refers to Genesis, in specific to the 
expulsion of humans from Paradise, but also refers to the new heaven and the new earth 
that are mentioned in the apokalypsis. What I would change is to go back to Genesis, but 
to the first creation of humanity narrative, and not back to the expulsion from Eden that is 
a negative connotation as to the body. 

Another objective mentioned by Cooey as to the value of the body is to center 
your spirituality towards life and not death, which would be acceptable to be a twentieth 
/twenty first century view. My criticism of Cooey’s concept of the redeemed body to the 
present century is that it is still centered on the new heaven and the new earth. She is 
placing the redemption of the body in the future, in the Second Coming of Jesus, not 
actually applying the redemption of the body in the present. To wait for the body to be 
revealed in the future, as she defines apokalysis, it could mean that it does not need to be 
liberated now, and that does go against Liberation theology and my philosophy. 
However, Cooey’s conditions for the life in the Spirit are very much to be emulated and 
accepted and will be identified next. 

Life in the Spirit 

Her conditions for a life in the Spirit are, "historical deliverance from bodily 
violation - ranging from starvation, incest, and political torture, to strip mining and 


6 Ibid., 113. 
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deforestation...." 7 Of course, in the life of the Spirit, she is trying to include not only the 
body of the human being but also the body of the planet, and she could go a step further 
by including the body of the universe, but she does not go that far. In conclusion, there is 
a quote that summarizes the aim of the human being that is seeking a right relationship 
with G-d through a right relationship with others and to the world. It is "a saving hope, 
nevertheless, for it sustains us to continue to seek to make up and make real in the flesh 
the justice G-d requires.” 8 

Another criticism that I have of Paula Cooey is that, though she attempts to create 
a more positive concept of the body, she does fail to define "soul" or "spirit." It could be 
that she wants to bypass the dualism that has, according to her reading, identified spirit 
with rationalization in men and the body with feelings in women. 9 Nonetheless, if Cooey 
wants to redeem the body, she needs to define what she means by soul or spirit, 
especially when she wants to compare the concept of the body as a creature, or the body 
as a process of creation that is moving towards a revelation or the apokalypsis. There 
exists also the Jewish concept of the body, which will be discussed next. 

In Judaism there is no original sin. The body is loved as G-d's creation, and it 
seeks a right relation with nature and society. 10 When you have a right relation with 
nature and society, you also reflect your right relationship with G-d. This relationship 
which is implied in The Song, will be applied by John Lazar in his concept of the 
outpouring of spirituality in the Gay and Lesbian person. It is interesting that Judaism 


7 Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ibid.,111-12. 

10 Seltzer, 296. 
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had no concept of life after death before being influenced by Zoroastrianism. Life was a 
breath, the rhua, and the closest to spirit is the nephesh. In death your nephesh died with 
your body. In one way, your heaven or your hell happened here on earth. If you were 
righteous, you were richly rewarded with progeny, land and prosperity; if you were not 
righteous, you suffered; you will have no descendants to remember you. After the 
Persian and Greek influence on Judaism of the concept of an afterlife, we see in the 
books of Daniel and Maccabees a concept of life eternal. Following her Christian re¬ 
inventing of dogma, Cooey comes up with a very interesting view of Jesus in relation to 
the human body. 

Jesus as Example of Right Relationship with G-d 
She states that Jesus, instead of being looked at as either divine or human or in 
itself as a center of attention, should instead be seen as an example of how the right 
relationship between human and G-d should be. 11 I do empathize with this concept, 
because it is my assumption that the Christ-centered doctrines over-emphasize the figure 
of Jesus Christ, and fail to give as much attention to the concept of G-d, Father and 
Mother. Some feminist theologians also have mentioned the need to be careful when 
mentioning the sacrifice of the cross, because it is compared to divine child abuse. The 
problem that I see in the Christ-centered Christology, as Paula Cooey mentions, is the 
need to define the human and divine nature of Jesus in relation to the concept of 
incarnation, the concept of redemption, and the concept of salvation. This contradicts her 
prior statement, which is that the liberation of the human body could be seen as a 
universal tenet for ecumenical doctrines, because not all doctrines accept Jesus as G-d 


11 Cooey, 119. 
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incarnated. I think that Cooey is focusing her address more to a Christian audience in the 
debate about the dual nature of Jesus. 

As a Christian, I agree when Cooey mentions that after partaking of the body and 
the blood of Jesus, you also partake in declaring the injustices that are happening in the 
world. 12 In addition, when she is speaking about the incarnation, she goes into an 
interesting debate as to whether Jesus is all human, or Jesus is all divine, or Jesus has 
both natures: human and divine. 

Cooey relates those three concepts of Jesus as three of the tenets that the 
Dionysian and the Chalcedon Creeds stated. She does quote John Knox and his argument 
that the early followers of Jesus had more than three philosophies or concepts of Jesus, 
but the main three that he mentions are an adoptionist view; the kenotic view; and the 
docetic Christology. 13 In the first concept, the adoptionist , Paul mentions that through 
adoption we are made children of G-d (an example being Romans 1:3-4) and that the 
reason why we are adopted is that Jesus made it possible for humanity through his 
resurrection from the dead. The second instance is the kenotic Christology, (which is the 
one that I favor) which is based on the example of Phillipians 2:5-11, or what is called the 
Carmen Christi. It mentions the concept of kenosis, or what is called self-emptying. In 
this concept, there is the consideration of the pre-existence of Jesus as a G-d, in which he 
just stripped himself of all divinity and became a human, a slave, and a servant of all. 
Through obedience Jesus suffered the death on the cross. And because of this, G-d 
brought him back to life and gave him the highest title above all, which is the title of the 


,2 Ibid„ 111. 

13 John Knox, quoted in Cooey, 119. 
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title of the Christ , and to be Lord over all creation. And now, as Knox also adds, these 
first two doctrines, the adoptionist and the kenotic doctrines, both apply to the centrality 
in Father/Mother G-d, who bestows the title and the lordship on Jesus. And also, the 
adoptionist and the kenotic doctrines accept Jesus' full humanity. 

The third doctrine considers that Jesus appeared to be human, and that is the 
docetic doctrine. According to Knox, the Gospel of John is the one that mentions this 
belief. It makes a brief example that, unlike the other Gospels, John had Jesus explicitly 
eat only after Jesus' Resurrection (John 21:12-15). 

The criticism of the kenotic doctrine Cooey makes is that, in implying in Jesus' 
incarnation that Jesus had to empty himself and be fully human, does not help in 
redeeming humanity from sin, because of the condition itself being a condition of the will 
and not being an outside force. There is a necessary divine intervention in order to cause 
that redemption from sin. She also states that a divine Jesus is against the second 
commandment. And if you believe in what Cooey calls "the giant supernatural male with 
divine plasma coursing through his veins," 14 this idea does not help us mortals who have 
no choice but to be human. My personal view is that Jesus needs to be separated from 
the Christ. 

Jesus-human: the Christ: the Spirit of G-d 
Jesus for me was a human in all aspects; by his righteousness and compassion he 
was chosen by G-d to deliver a covenant of right relationship to humanity. In becoming 
the Christ, Jesus suffered death; but was resurrected by Father-Mother G-d and honored 
as the Carmen Christi says. The Christ for me is the Spirit of G-d, what in Judaism is 


14 Cooey, 118. 
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considered the Shekhinah, or the presence (and actions) of G-d in the world. Of course, if 
you want to confuse this more, just add Pannenberg’s concept that G-d acts in the 
present, past and future, so who’s to say that Jesus was given a divine nature retroactively 
after his sacrifice? 

I believe that if we understood Christ, separate from Jesus, we could be more 
ecumenical and honor the Christ in different world religions. As the Christ, the Spirit of 
G-d has come to humanity in many different forms, under very different names to all 
cultures; and it has not stopped with Jesus, but continues to come to earth today. 

Cooey does not define sin, stating that it is a matter of another work. For me sin is 
failing to be and to do; that is, developing my talents to my fullest, and doing my share to 
leave this world better that how I found it. As co-creators with G-d, I am called to be a 
steward and caretaker of creation. Liberation theology still needs to address creation as a 
whole (understandably so, seeing the urgent need to care for humanity first). 

Nonetheless, part of the oppression by the First world is in exterminating the 
resources of land, clean air and water, which brings famine to the Third and Fourth 
worlds. Lack of clean air and water brings pestilence and diseases, which undermine our 
brothers and sisters in those countries. Talking about corporate sin! 

Concerning the social aspect of the redemption of the body Cooey adds a concept 
of corporate sin, which for the Israelites meant when a person sins, the whole society also 
sins. Joshua 7 is a biblical example. Nonetheless, Cooey does not apply it from that 
perspective; she applies it from the perspective that the sins of the society into which we 
are bom and into which we interact, are also part of our lives. 15 So in this case part of our 


15 Ibid, 122. 
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redemption is changing those concepts, redeeming from our doctrines and our religions 
the aspects that make the body be seen in a negative way. 

A fantastic illustration of how Cooey wants to define Jesus is to understand the 
incarnation as a process of divine creation , in which the imagination becomes flesh and, 
in this way, the imagination can be used to imagine a future, to imagine future 
possibilities. 16 In utilizing this concept of the imagination in order to see the incarnation, 
there is some mystery involved in it. There are also other ways of interpreting the 
sacrifice in the cross without being considered child abuse, which I will mention next. 

One way in which the interpretation of the cross can be used for salvation is, as 
Professor Dr. Karen Baker-Fletcher defines it, is that the act of salvation occurred when 
Jesus forgave the ones who put him to death, and not in the act itself as being 
commanded by G-d. So in the act of Jesus forgiving, in that act is when the redemption 
of humanity happened. So, again, it is in showing the right relationship of Jesus to G-d 
and to humans in which we can emphasize and define a theology for the present century, 
and just leave to the past the ongoing and never-ending debate of the nature of Jesus. 

G-d Creator and Redeemer 

There is the process of not only G-d imagining, but also of humans imagining. 
Cooey goes as far as extending that concept up to the process of the resurrection, which, 
according to the Christology adopted, is also the concept of the resurrection of the body, 
whether resurrection of the material body or resurrection in another type of body 
shape/thing. When she applies the concept of imagination, she then brings together the 
concept in Judaism that G-d is the one who creates and also G-d is the one who redeems: 


16 


Ibid., 120. 
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G-d, the Father and Mother. This nature of divine creativity is described as, "the process 
that makes things be what they are and the process that liberates, delivers, heals, restores, 
and reconciles are one and the same. Creator and Redeemer, are one." 17 This concept is 
well known in Judaism, and it is expressed in their liturgy when they reach the end of the 
readings in the Hebrew Bible, and then they start reading again from Genesis, because 
they consider creation to be an ongoing process. Creation is not something that that G-d 
did in the past, in seven days, and has stopped. Creation is ongoing. 18 So this process is 
applied in Judaism by re-reading the Scriptures, starting from the beginning, and being 
taken to its end and then re-starting again. 

Cooey speaks in the same sense of resurrection, and, in this aspect, she comes 
very close to the Buddhism concept of enlightenment, in which she says that not only the 
body, but the society, (“the communal body,” as she calls it) are both redeemed. She 
continues by applying the concept of imagination that I think is so wonderful into 
considering what would be the possibilities of the world and the body being redeemed. 

Another positive aspect concerning the body that Cooey expresses is to consider 
the importance of realizing our interdependence, how dependent we are on each other. 
And as sentient beings, not only are we dependent - she is applying the concept of Jesus 
in the Eucharist literally to the body and blood of our mothers in giving birth, - but also in 
the giving of life of plants and animals that are nourishing us and of the giving itself of 
the earth, so that we can continue our existence. We have to relate that dependence to 


17 Ibid. 

18 Jon D. Levenson, “The Jerusalem Temple in Devotional and Visionary 
Experience,” in Jewish Spirituality, ed. Arthur Green. Vol. I. (New York: Crossroad, 
1986), 52-53. 
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salvation, so there is a responsibility for working not only for our salvation individually, 
but also for the salvation of the world. 

So, in dialoguing with Cooey, I first disagree with the concept that post- 
patriarchal Christianity should only include women as fully integrated human beings. As 
I mentioned before, it should be a full integrity of all human beings, men and women. 
Women are not only the ones that are tortured and objectified; men are also tortured and 
objectified. Men are objectified in that they are only considered to be a mule that is only 
capable of doing heavy work and is not considered to have a mind of its own. We see 
this concept clearly here in the United States when we see our immigrants as the ones that 
are supposed to do our heavy work; they are supposed to do the jobs that nobody wants to 
do. And this continues a power-over emphasis of a class that in order to exist needs to 
control and oppress a lower class. 

Not only in the United States, but also in Latin America, the value of the life of 
men, women and children needs to be stressed. We know already from the theology of 
Liberation how it is easier to keep the masses controlled by illiteracy or just minimal 
education. For example, in Brazil, orphan children that are found in the streets are 
executed, because they are just a burden on the society. So the concept of human dignity 
has to be expressed to both men and women. 

The second point that I disagree with is when Cooey first speaks about 
ecumenism and utilizing the concept of human dignity. She states that it should be 
outside of all religious boundaries, but then she adds her own theory about the 
incarnation and the redemption of Jesus, and the concept of salvation in Jesus Christ. In 
this point, she has already limited her address to the Christian tradition and, in specific, to 
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the Roman Catholic tradition. Next, I disagree with her proposal redefining incarnation 
and redemption, because the connotation of the terms themselves is negative. 

I question Cooey’s concept of incarnation. Does she think there was something 
wrong with G-d before the incarnation of Jesus? Did G-d make a mistake in creating 
human beings? Of course not! There is no original sin! Jesus did not come to redeem the 
body, but to celebrate the wholeness of body and spirit. And, as I explained before, in 
Judaism such a concept exists. The body is celebrated and it's honored and it's a creation 
of G-d, so in itself there is nothing wrong with it. Likewise, in the concept of redemption, 
my question is: What are we being redeemed of? And, again, it brings a connotation: are 
we being redeemed of an evil body? 

I also disagree with Cooey’s statement that the ethical dimension of the 
redemption of the body is gynocentric. 19 I think that the ethical dimension should be 
creation- centered. If we consider ourselves to be sentient beings, then we have a 
relationship with all other creatures on earth and in the universe, so we have to get out of 
the ethical dimension of anthropocentric or human-centered, and make it creation- or life- 
centered. In its place I would like to propose my own version of the redemption of the 
body, based on the concepts of creation and re-creation that Cooey speaks about. 

Body Redemptive 

First 1 believe in creation, that we come from G-d, and that we will return to G-d. 
Second, that we are created in G-d's image, based on the first creation story, and, as such, 
we are good, we are lovable, and we are whole. We are created into G-d's image as a 
process, which is continuous and involves birth, growth, decay, and death. Then there is 


19 Cooey, 111. 
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a continuous process of regeneration and recreation which moves upwards in a spiral, 
until our wholeness is integrated with the wholeness of G-d, and we become part, then, of 
the image of G-d. We might consider ourselves kind of a work in progress. 

Third, if this is the case, then creation and our re-creation needs to continue as an 
evolving process, and in order to continue we need a balance of our spirituality, our 
sensuality, and these two are expressed through our sexuality. I think Gooey's definition 
of incarnation illustrates what I just mentioned. It states: "I suggest incarnation refers to 
an imminent, ongoing divine creation, preservation, and regeneration of life." 20 So we 
see our own death as part of the process of being body and blood for other sentient beings 
in this planet, including humans. Next I would like to relate my theology of sexuality to 
the context of the Gay and Lesbian community. 

G-d as Mutualitv-in -Relationship 

I would like to use as a transition a quote from Gary David Comstock in Gav 
Theology Without Apology , in which he says "I have come to know . . . and understand 
G-d as mutuality-in-relationship mostly because of my interpersonal experiences, 
whether in the physical intimacy and exchanges of yes and no with my lover or in my 
job...." 21 I like the concept from Gary David Comstock that portrays Yahweh as the 
covenant-maker, and the initiator of the relationships with and among us. 22 Next, I would 
like to address how our sexuality as Gay and Lesbian, Bisexual and Transgendered 
people relates to our spirituality, and I have yet to find any other reading that would 


20 Ibid., 107. 

21 Gary David Comstock, Gav Theology Without Apology (Cleveland: Pilgrim 
Press, 1993), 128. 

22 Comstock, 122. 
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address this aspect in a more direct manner than John Lazar’s book. Outpouring of the 
Spirit . 

A Spirituality for Queer People 

John’s premise in his book is the question as to whether an actively Gay, Lesbian, 
Bi-sexual, or Transgendered person can have a warm and growth-filled relationship with 
G-d. 23 He answers the question by stating that he is convinced that our sexual 
orientation does not exclude us from a relationship with G-d. As a former Roman 
Catholic priest, he addresses and defines the Magisterium (the teaching part of the Roman 
Catholic Church) as the one that has produced so many homophobic statements, in 
addition to limitations and restrictions of how a GLBT person can have an intimate 
relationship with G-d. But he does separate the institution from the many Roman 
Catholic Church believers who disagree and still stay in the Church. 

John Lazar sees his own relationship with the Church, as one of that of a parent 
and child in which there is rewarding and enriching experience to be gained and that the 
rest should be a tug-of-war. 24 So, in this aspect, he will continue to have a tug-of-war 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 

A Theology of Sexuality and Spirituality 

I would like to propose a theology of sexuality and spirituality: it states that 
human beings are a loving creation of G-d; that humans beings express themselves in a 
diversity of sensuaL, sexual and spiritual ways. Such ways are w/holistic as for as it 
reflects the love of G-d, who loves us unconditionally and wants us to reciprocate such 


23 Lazar, 1. 

24 Ibid., 3. 
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love to each other as Jesus stated "to love one another as I have loved you" (John 13:35) 
As emulators of Jesus we seek righteousness and justice in balance with a loving care for 
nature and others, in the same way that G-d relates to us. 

The Human Being as More Than Body and Spirit 

I agree with John Lazar when he says that the total human person has to comprise 
more than a spiritual aspect; it has to also include a biological, psychological, chemical, 
and social aspects. 23 This makes the total sum of a human being, which is more than the 
sum of its parts. He says that the self-discovery is the way in which we can have a 
spiritual transcendence, that is, the way of getting a right relationship with G-d, and 
defines spiritual transcendence as "the unique invitation offered to evolve toward a 
harmonious relationship with myself, the divine, and creation." 26 Next I would like to 
compare what Lazar says to Cooey's statements. 

In contradiction to Cooey, John Lazar does say that the Judeo-Christian tradition 
is one of the ways in which to get self-actualization. So he does speak in a way that is 
more ecumenical. The foundation that he uses is, again, emphasizing directly that the 
GLBT person is fashioned in the image of the divine element of the universe, G-d, the 
Creator, or whatever name the reader finds most acceptable. 27 Also, as mentioned before, 
Cooey relates the body negatively in its relationship to sin. In this case, John is 
celebrating the body and is celebrating the homosexual orientation, which he says exists 
for a reason. The diversity in sexual orientation exists for people who are heterosexual to 


25 Ibid. 

26 Ibid., 4. 

27 Lazar, 4. 
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know that G-d manifests G-dself in more than one way, and that "straight" is not the only 
way in which G-d manifests himself or herself. 28 

Moreover, Lazar goes to the Bible to express two specific moments in which 
humans and G-d relate; the first one being the covenant between the Hebrew people and 
Yahweh, and the second one the covenant incarnated, who is Jesus Christ. Our liberation 
comes through the outpouring of G-d’s Holy Spirit , which is the reason for the title of his 
book. 29 This realization of knowing that I am a part of G-d, that I am loved, and I am 
cherished, is in opposition to what Cooey was presenting in her definitions of incarnation, 
redemption, and salvation. 

Lazar gets the point across, specifically that being GLBT is a gift from G-d, and 
part of G-d's plan. 30 He writes specifically these words because they need to be read and 
heard and cherished by the GLBT community, which has been so much ostracized, 
denigrated and mistreated by the Church. 

Lazar questions literal interpretations of texts in the Bible that have to be taken in 
context to a specific community that was beginning to evolve as a nation. Such a 
community had to have restrictions and separation of practices that were done by other 
cultures that were Pagan, and that these texts were made for that purpose, including 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy. These texts cannot be brought to the twenty-first century 


28 Ibid., 9. 

29 Ibid., 5. 

30 Ibid., 14. 
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and misinterpreted as against homosexuality. In this case, I asked the question that the 
professor Breazeale addressed to us, "Who benefits?" 31 

In the Jewish society of antiquity, there was a ruling class that, through laws of 
property, kept control of people and needed to have a clean line of heredity that was 
passed from father to son. In this twenty-first century, the ruling class still wants to 
continue, through laws of property, to control resources by legislating which kind of 
sexual relationships are good and which kind of sexual relationships are not. 

The first tenet that John Lazar proposes is that G-d’s love is unconditional. 32 He 
criticizes the Christian Right adhering to G-d’s love but not to G-d's values, specifically 
loving us and letting us be. Lazar mentions also that intolerance is the opposite of such 
love and that as such, Christianity has a lot to learn about tolerance of not only Gay and 
Lesbian people, but also of Bi-sexual and Transgendered people as well. One compelling 
argument used by Lazar is that the Catholic Church has never said that any person is in 
hell. 33 The Church has determined who is in heaven (by the use of the canonization 
system) but the Magisterium and the pontiff know better than to declare which group of 
people is in hell (this would be attempting to know the limits of G-d’s mercy and love). 
John criticizes also the attitude of "love the sinner, hate the sin" by stating that he still has 
to meet someone who can effectively show such an objectivity. This concept of Jesus 
superseding the Law agrees with Gooey’s concept of Jesus as mediator, as the justice 


31 Prof. Kathlyn A. Breazeale, class discussion in “Sexuality, Spirituality, and 
Social Power: Toward a W/holistic Theology of Body and Soul,” Claremont School of 
Theology, 10 Jan. 2000. 

2 Lazar, 14. 

33 Ibid., 19. 
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seeker and model for us to emulate and imitate. 34 John L azar details next how spirituality 
develops in the Christian's personal relationship with Jesus. 

Spiritual transcendence is seen as a process. John speaks of metanoia, of a 
transformation that occurs in the life of the follower. The definition of metanoia is two 
fold: it involves not only transformation, but a change in direction as well. It means the 
"...turning of one’s whole life towards G-d." 35 The task involves liberation from evil, 
both on a personal as well as a society level, of sinful aspects that needs reformation. This 
agrees with Gooey’s interpretation that we inherit the sinful aspects of generations in the 
misconceptions and prejudices towards the body in general, and in Lazar’s case the 
misconceptions that consider the homosexual life style sinful. Next L azar explains the 
method necessary to acquire spiritual transcendence. 

Through discernment we acquire spiritual transcendence. It is defined as 
"appropriateness for the action and decision-making...." 36 Discernment involves a three- 
tier process: spiritual maturity, psychological transcendence, and political praxis. First, 
the spiritual maturity consists of realizing the love of G-d for me. This first step in the 
loving relationship between G-d and the human being is bound to evolve. Second, 
psychological transcendence means to examine and let go of negative statements, which 
cause poor self-esteem and unnecessary guilt. Lazar adds that in some cases spiritual 
direction or psychotherapy is necessary to get rid of the chains that enslave us. I like 
Lazar's metaphor of chains because it gives a visual idea of the negative messages that 
stall our journey of faith and love to G-d. Last, the political praxis involves being active 


34 

35 

36 


Cooey, 121. 
Lazar, 20. 
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in areas of education, politics, arts, (or at least be supportive of other people who present 
homosexuality in a positive light and a viable alternative lifestyle). 37 

Education is of prime importance because of "...the need for mutual tolerance and 
the respect for all people.” 38 In a moral sense being active in a political way means a way 
of avoiding evil and at the same time a way of doing good. One way of getting involved 
is by self- definition, as I will explain next. 

1 believe that the GLBT community has to find a better way of identification than 
the appellative of 'homosexual'. I have yet to see anyone calling themselves 'heterosexual' 
in a every day living situation. I say this because the name not only describes one’s 
sexual orientation (man to man or woman to woman), but it centers only in the expression 
of sexuality to the detriment of expression in arts, worldview, and spirituality. Such a 
name should imply gender identification, (for example I identify myself as being 
transgender), as well as different ways of expressing our inner self, in sum the w/holistic 
totality of being human. One interesting alternative is how some Native American Indian 
tribes call us “two-spirit” people, implying that GLBT people have both feminine and 
masculine aspects balanced in their personality. 


37 Ibid., 23. 

38 Ibid., 61. 
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CHAPTER 5 

A CALL TO WORSHIP AND A SERMON 
CALL TO WORSHIP (from The Midrashim) . 

One: I will speak of the beauty and praise of G-d before all the nations. 

ALL: “THE NATIONS ASK: ‘WHY IS YOUR BELOVED MORE THAN ANY 
OTHER BELOVED?” 

One: Israel says: ‘G-d is our G-d, and we are G-d’s people.’ 

ALL: “MY BELOVED IS MINE AND I AM MY BELOVED’S.” 

One: We say: “G-d is my G-d, we are G-d’s people; G-d is our Father (and our 

Mother), and we are G-d’s children; G-d is our shepherd, and we are G-d’s flock; 
G-d is our guardian, and we are G-d’s vineyard. 

ALL: G-D CALLS US: “MY SISTER, MY FRIEND, MY DOVE, MY PERFECT 
ONE.” 

One: We reply: “Thou art fair, my beloved, and pleasant”. 

ALL: G-D IS PRESENT IN ALL OUR RELATIONSHIPS. 

One: G-d created us wholly: spiritually, sensually and sexually good. 

ALL: WE ALSO WORSHIP G-D IN BEING RESPECTFUL, HONEST AND 
LOVING TO THE ONES WE LOVE. 

One: Jesus said: “Love each other as I have loved you.” 

ALL: JESUS MODELS THE RIGHT RELATIONSHIP WITH G-D. 

One: “Love is as strong as death; its ardor unyielding as the grave. It bums like blazing 
fire, like the very flame of the Lord.” 

ALL: “MANY WATERS CANNOT QUENCH LOVE: RIVERS CANNOT WASH 
IT AWAY.” 

One: “Place (G-d) as a seal over your heart, as a seal over your arm.” 

ALL: WE ARE G-D’S BELOVED, AND G-D’S DESIRE IS FOR US. 

AMEN. 

SERMON BASED ON THE SONG 6:3 


(What follows next is the sermon following the format “...explore, explain, 
apply” from Craddock). 1 


1 Fred B Craddock, Preaching (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1985), 177. 
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Read aloud The Song of Songs 6:1-13 

Prayer- from The Terma Collective 

May my feet rest firmly on the ground 

May my head touch the sky 

May I see clearly 

May I have the capacity to listen 

May 1 be free to touch 

May my words be true 

May my heart and mind be open 

May my hands be empty to fill the need 

May my arms be open to others 

May my gifts be revealed to me 

So l may return that which has been given 

Completing the great circle. 

(Introduction of 1 am mv lover’s : and mv Lover is Mine.”) 


Liberation Theology, since its twentieth century beginnings in Latin America, has 
been identified as a theology from the point of view of the oppressed, from the poor, the 
marginalized. It is with the poor that G-d sides, and it is with their struggle that, as a 
Liberation theologian, I have to identity. The basis for this theology is to analyze the 
human situation from a sociological perspective, from the context of the oppressed. I 
think it is necessary to include the right to love and to be loved, independent of economic 
class, social status, or sexual preference, in the struggle for the basic human needs. For 
this reason I would like to exegete The Song of Songs verse 6:3 applying the 
hermeneutics of suspicion. 

History 

The Song of Songs has caused a lot of controversy throughout the centuries. It is 
difficult to date, the author is unknown, has specific erotic language, plus the name of G- 
d is not mentioned in it at all. Nonetheless, Rabbi Akiba, in the second century of this 
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era, supported its inclusion in the Jewish Canon considering the Song “ . . .the holiest of 
all books.” Origen considered The Song an allegory of the Love of Christ for the church, 
and the rabbis considered it an expression of the love of G-d for Israel. 

Other authors have had different interpretations. Marvin H. Pope states that The 
Song is a “treatise on physical love,” and the difficulty in dating it is because it originated 
out of ancient fertility practices practiced by the locals to insure a good harvest and 
progeny. Nonetheless, Roland E. Murphy states that The Song is mostly a rewriting of 
Egyptian and Sumerian love songs. These songs were used in wedding festivities by the 
Egyptians, and were highly erotic. In Sumeria, the purpose of these songs was a sacred 
cult to the god or goddess that protected the city, and conveyed a “marriage” between the 
god/dess and the king. Of recent, however, there has been an increase of research made 
on the erotic part of The Song. 

Carey Ellen Walsh states that the erotic imagery is what fascinates people about 
The Song, and goes a step further to suggest a “relationship between human and divine 
marriage.” She relates that the Hebrew Bible does not separate flesh and spirit (just as 
the Western world does,) and that erotic and spirituality both involve imagination. Walsh 
adds that The Song’s fascination throughout the ages is the expression, in the universal 
(and physical) language of love, of the invisible and everlasting love of G-d for 
humankind. It is my personal opinion that what is liberating in The Song is the freedom 
to choose whom to love, regardless of class and/or sexual preference, without fear of 
retaliation by society or those in power. 
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I suspect our churches avoid using sensual and erotic images in worship because 
of a deep rejection of the body and its senses, feelings, or desires. This was not the case 
in the first Christian communities. 

With the advent of Jesus a new religion eventually emerged which absorbed 
Greek and Roman philosophy in its desire to expand. At first, these groups of Christians 
adopted practices from other religions and blended them with some of their own in order 
to experience the divine. The weekly community meal, for example, was a time of 
sharing of foods as well as remembrance of Jesus' last supper. According to Justin 
Martyr, the people greeted each other with a "kiss of peace." Wine mixed with water was 
served after repeating the words of the Institution, and the group chanted and shared 
experiences in an atmosphere of fellowship after eating. Women as well as men lead 
these services, and deacons cared for those less fortunate. 2 This type of service continued 
still b the third century C.E., where Hippolytus describes that b addition to wbe and 
water, milk was served. Interestbgly, the use of water was for washing and signifies" that 
the inner man also, which is psychic, may receive the same as the body." 3 

As the Christian Church became an institution and Christianity was recognized as 
the religion of the Roman Empire, the worship experience suffered a dramatic change. A 
hierarchy was devised where men led the worship service, and conversion became the 
operative word. By the end of the fourth century C.E. and thereafter, with the advent of 
the Roman Rite, priests led the service, said the pre-written prayers, and drank the wbe. 


2 Justb Martyr, “The First Apology,” cited b Liturgies of the Western Church, 
ed. Bard Thompson, 8-9. 

3 Hippolytus, “The Apostolic Tradition,” b Liturgies of the Western Church . 22. 
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The congregation was relegated to being an audience. 4 I intend to revive the atmosphere 
in those first communities and reflect in the totality, or union of body, mind, and spirit, of 
the human experience. What follows is the exegesis of the selection read today. 

Exegesis 

The verse I was referring to is comes from section of The Song 6:1-13. This 
chapter consists of a dialogue between the lovers in which they express to the daughters 
of Jerusalem (and us) why do they love each other so much. At the beginning of the 
section the lovers are separate, one with the daughters and the other in the garden. In the 
first three verses (6:1-3) the woman expresses their closeness, even when physically 
separate from each other. Their covenant is one of bonding as shown in 6:3: “/ am my 
lover’s and my lover is mine." What follows is the male’s description of the woman. 

In this wasf, or erotic poem, the woman is paralleled in beauty to the capitals of 
the Northern and Southern kingdoms of Israel. The male proceeds to describe the 
woman’s beauty by highlighting her hair and face. In the section 6:8-9 she is further 
described with other qualities besides physique, such as personality and gracefulness, by 
which she is being acknowledged by noble women as blessed and worthy of praise. 

In The Song 6:10 the question “Who is this?” refers to the woman, who is now 
being compared to astral bodies which define day and night. The Jewish mystics 
consider this phrase alluding to the Shekhinah, and the celebration of the Sabbath. The 
section that follows is difficult to translate, and continues to be a challenge to researchers. 

There is a sudden shift of scene and action in 6:11-6:12: the identity of the person 
that goes to the garden is not known. Schonfield explains that, either she is swept away 

4 Hyppolytus, “The Roman Rite,” in Liturgies of the Western Church . 65. 
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in a chariot, or she is dancing in circles/ In 6:13 the Shulammite is asked to return. This 
is a transition to chapter 7, as the unifying factor will be the question “Why should we 
gaze on the Shulammite .. 

According to Schonfield, who espouses the wedding theory of The Song, this 
section belongs to the second half of the book; whereas after The Song 4:8 the female is 
being addressed as the bride . 5 6 From 4:8 on the wedding feast is described. In the 
pericope, the bride is dancing the dance of the sword while the groom and friends are 
watching, prompting the declaration of the was/. 

There are other examples in the Hebrew Bible of comparing the relationship 
between G-d and Israel to a wedding. This positive attitude towards sexuality appears 
sparingly in the Old Testament. Renita J. Weems in her book Battered Love relates how 
a city was compared to a woman who was the spouse of a god. 7 This imagery was 
common in Ancient near Eastern texts. Nonetheless, what was different was the 
approach used by prophets such as Hosea, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel; the former, states 
Weems, “likened the northern capital city Samaria to a sexually depraved wife who...is 
doomed to be stripped naked, barricaded, and prevented by her husband from any further 
illicit contact with her lovers.” 8 Jeremiah used the same metaphor to express the people’s 
devotion to G-d, but later on states that Jerusalem would be humiliated, as she stood 
naked (Jer.13: 20-27). Ezekiel also compared Jerusalem to an unfaithful wife who 
deserved the worst treatment from her suitors (Ezek.l6:23). 9 

5 Schonfield, 120. He states that the Hebrew is corrupt in verse 12. 

6 Ibid., 108. 

7 Renita J. Weems, Battered Love . 44. 

8 Ibid., 12. 

9 Ibid. 
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Although the intended audience was considered to be adult males and the analogy 
referred to either the breaching of the covenant with G-d or worshiping of other gods, 
Weems insists that the negative stereotyping of women promoted the idea that women 
were lesser than men and should always be subdued to a male's authority, either of her 
father, brother, husband, and even of a son. In this respect the Song brings a liberationist 
approach: the Shulammite (although nameless) is independent, and is free to choose 
whom to love, and freely give herself to her passion for her loved one. She breaks all 
molds, because the negotiation for her hand is not done through her brothers, there is no 
dowry or even a wedding ceremony. She freely gives and freely receives, and as such is 
a wonderful example of the love of G-d for us. 

If G-d is present in creation, then G-d must also be present in us as part of 
creation. We can perceive G-d’s presence in infinite ways, of which sensuality and 
sexuality are only two. The Western world has been preoccupied with experiencing G-d 
in a spiritual way, which in some cases required denial of the body as well as neglect of 
care for our natural resources. We misinterpret in Genesis 1:26 "to rule” with the result 
of making nature, as well as other humans, our servants without regard to their well being 
or preservation. The Song highlights that we are stewards, not rulers, of other beings, as 
well as of nature because it is in nature and other beings (including human) where G-d is 
to be found. 

How does this selection talks to us about the love of G-d? If we apply it to the 
basic human right to love, a conclusion would be that if G-d loves us freely, and wants 
our love freely in return, then we should not permit another human being to decide whom 
we should love. The liberating message to humanity would be that the chains of 
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enslaving another being to sell his or her body to find his or her basic sustenance should 
be broken by G-d’s liberating message of unconditional love. In reality, I experienced a 
similar situation in a bible class. 

We were studying the Joseph saga in bible class when one of the men, whom I 
knew was a sex worker, tried to justify his behavior by saying “that is the way these 
Americans think about their body, I mean, they can have sex without love.” I replied that 
even when Joseph was living in a foreign country (Egypt), he still followed his principles 
taught by his Hebrew heritage. So, he refused the advances of Potiphar’s wife. In the 
same manner, the inquirer should follow the moral principles learned in his home 
country. A few weeks later, I learned that he had stopped selling his body for money. 
Socio-Historical Period 

Another difficulty in dating The Song is that it has unique words and phrases that 
are shared by few other texts in the Bible. In addition, there are words that are found 
only in The Song. For example, the word "beloved" (dodi) appears only in The Song. 
However, a variant from the root of the word appears in Psalm 108:7 and Psalm 127:2, 
both referring to the love of G-d for God's people. 10 

Schonfield speculates that, although The Song could be a collection of folk songs, 
its final editing was made during the fourth century B.C.E., by a sage at the time of the 
Persian oppression of Israel. His basis for dating The Song within two centuries from the 
Solomon era are based in the negative mention of Solomon, the geographical places 
mentioned, and the mentioning of Persian words and customs. Specifically, Schonfield 


10 Bible Works for Windows 3.5 
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dates the final editing of The Song any where from the time of Artaxerxes II (who 
reigned from 404-359 B.C.E.) to the time of Nehemiah (but not before 350 B.C.E.). 11 

Whoever its final editor, the author borrowed customs and the rich life of the 
Persian court to reflect on Solomon’s glory when the Kingdom of Israel used to be 
united. After the death of Solomon, the kingdom was divided between the North (Israel) 
and (Judah) South. During the time of the Persian control, Palestine belonged to the 5 th 
Persian province ruled by a satrap. During this time it would have been easy for the 
author of the Song to travel and relate the different geographical cities to Solomon and 
his travels. 

The references to the vineyard and the gardens might refer to the Valley of Urtas 
(known as Etam). 12 The historian Josephus mentions that Solomon used to travel in his 
chariot followed by escort to visit his plantations in Etam. In addition, tradition mentions 
the pools of Solomon being located in the gardens and plantations of the valley of Urtas, 
considered a Persian legacy. According to Schonfield, the phrase “Who is this coming up 
from the desert..in the Song 3:6 refers to approaching Jerusalem from Jericho, that is 
coming from the South. 13 Nonetheless, the mention of the city of Tirzah (6:4) has caused 
difficulties in the dating of The Song. 

Schonfield mentions that after the death of Solomon, Tirzah became the capital of 


11 Schonfield, 75. 

12 Schonfield, 57. The green valley of Urtas is located between Hebron and 
Bethlehem. Tradition relates that Solomon had a vineyard, and gardens with three 
descending pools of water, each pool dropping to the next. Urtas is an Arab adaptation 
of the Latin term hortus, meaning garden. In addition, the name Etam (from the Greek 
A it an) might refer to a walled city restored by Solomon’s son Jeroboam (as related in 2 
Chronicles 11:6). 

13 Schonfield, 73 (emphasis mine). 
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the Northern Kingdom. It remained so from the reign of Jeroboam I to Omri, when the 
latter designated another city as the capital of Samaria. Schonfield attempts to explain 
this discrepancy by stating that it refers to the meaning “attractive,” and not as a 
geographical referent. 14 The Song fascinated Jewish mystics for centuries. 

Mysticism emphasized speech as the creative aspect humans shared with G-d. 
For this reason, from its inception, mysticism was taught to a select group who had 
reached maturity and knowledge in the study of Torah and who practiced a life of prayer. 
Knowledge was transmitted by direct communication between the teacher and the 
student, alone or in a group. The dangers involved are real, and many mystic texts 
expound constantly on it. The story of the four sages who "entered the Pardes," 15 or 
garden, is famous. Ben Azzai took a glance and died; Ben Zoma saw something and 
went mad; Elisha ben Avuya became an apostate; but Rabbi Akiba ascended, stood in the 
divine presence, and descended successfully with knowledge. 16 

Apparently, Origen in the third century was aware of the controversy of the 
hidden meaning between both texts. Was he responsible for considering The Song an 
allegory, or did he adopted the comparison from Jewish exegesis? 

Kabbalah is considered a theosophy, a teaching about the nature of G-d. 17 Instead 
of rationalization, this system uses intuition and imagination in order to present concepts 
about G-d, the human soul, evil, and the importance of prayer in the Jewish life. As an 


14 Ibid. 

15 This fragment is part of the "Lesser Hekhalot" and appears in the Talmud and 
the Tosefta. Only the Bavli Hagigah, 14b and 15b mention the ecstatic experience. 

16 Gruenwald, 86. 

1 7 

Gershom Scholem, cited in Seltzer, 425. 
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esoteric discipline, most of the Kabbalists did not write down their teachings. Two 
books, however, are known today: the Bahir (Brightness), and the Zohar . 

Bahir appeared in Provence, France, in the twelfth century C.E. The most 
important contribution from this book (written by an unknown author) was the re¬ 
interpretation of the word sefira. x% Instead of numbers, sefirot were considered qualities 
of G-d. These powers were described as vessels, crowns, or even words, but were no 
longer considered a system: they constituted the G-dhead as an organism. Isaac the Blind 
(c.l 160-1235) added the Neo-Platonic touch of considering the sefirot emanations of the 
Divine being. Other details borrowed from Neo-Platonism were: replacing the symbol of 
the ladder, (to escalate for knowledge), for processes inside the G-dhead, and the erasure 
of the boundary between G-d and the world. 19 

From France the kabalistic fervor moved to Spain, in specific the town of Gerona 
north of Barcelona. From there Azriel, disciple of Isaac the Blind, changed the concept 
of the first sefira , or emanation, from Divine Thought ( Mashavah ) to Divine Will ( Keter 
Elyon). The second book. Zohar , will become the text par excellence of the Kabbalah. 

Zohar (The Book of Splendour), written by Moses ben Shem Tob de Leon in the 
thirteen century CE, is a mystical commentary on the Torah. 10 The author used 
pseudepigraphon and set the work in the second century CE, after the Bar Kokhba revolt, 
and attributed the writing to Rabbi Simeon bar Yohai. Although the Zohar is basically a 


18 Bahir contains, however, writings attributed to Abraham bar Hayya of 
Barcelona, a twelfth century philosopher. Sweeney, “Ten Sefirot.” 

19 Seltzer, 427. Neo-Platonism considered still a blurred division between G-d 
and the world. 

20 Sweeney, 841. 
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mystical midrash written in Aramaic, its methodology and style classifies it as imperative 
to knowledge of the Kabbalah, just as the Talmud is to rabbinic law. 

The sefirot are divided in groups of three; the first two are opposites, and the third 
balances the other two in the group. These are: Keter Elyon (will), Hokhmah (wisdom), 
and Binah (understanding), which constitute the mental level; Hesed (love) also known as 
Gedullah (greatness). Din (judgement) also known as Gevurah (power), and Tip'eret 
(beauty) also known as Rahamim (compassion), which constitute the moral level; Netzah 
(endurance). Hod (majesty), and Yesod (foundation), which constitutes the material level. 
When all nine sefirot are in balance the tenth emanation, Shekhinah (the presence of G-d) 
also known as Malhut (Kingdom), or as Keneset Yisrael (the congregation of Israel) 
unites with Tip'eret through Yesod, "as an expression of cosmic (and human) marriage." 21 
However these emanations are represented, via concentric circles, as the figure of Adam, 
or as opposite masculine and feminine traits, the effort is to express the need for a 
constant balance. The result is a movement of shefa (divine grace or abundance) between 
the G-dhead and the created world. In summary, the Zohar is a moral tractate that 
emphasizes the need of balance between mental, moral and material forces, hierarchically 
organized and working in unison to manifest the presence of G-d {Shekhinah) in the 
world. 

A pplication 

Is the love expressed by the couple idealistic? Yes. How can we apply this text to 
our daily lives? I am reminded of Isaiah and his vision of the return from Babylon. We 


21 


Ibid. 
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can apply this text by paying attention to our sensuality and sexuality as gifts of G-d that 
they are; we can express our affections honestly and freely, respecting the freedom and 
honesty of our life partner; and we can struggle to liberate others by showing them a G-d 
who loves us unconditionally and wants us to be wholly, in the here and now. 

We need to develop a w/holistic theology of sexuality, based on our relationships 
as sensual, sexual, and spiritual. These relationships are based on the individual as a 
human being, whose purpose is to live in holiness. The authors that I chose to compare 
my theology of sexuality to are Paula M. Cooey, in her work entitled “The Redemption 
of the Body: Post-Patriarchal Reconstruction of Inherited Christian Doctrine,” 22 the work 
of John Lazar entitled Outpouring of the Spirit . 23 as well as others. I will first highlight 
the topics or statements to which I agree, and disagree, with the authors abovementioned, 
and then to apply this analysis to The Song. Interspersed with the above I will define my 
own theology of sexuality, and how this concept is expressed in The Song. 

Cooey wants to bring to the twentieth (now twenty first) centuries the post- 
patriarchal Christianity with two concepts: the first of them is the full integrity of women 
in the Church; and the second is to have an existence which is in harmony with the world, 
i.e. taking care of the earth and the animals that inhabit the planet. 24 I agree in her 
statements that consider Christianity to be patriarchal, although these concepts were 
developed after the fifth century C.E. There is a wonderful metaphor in which she states 


22 Cooey, 106-130. 

23 Lazar, 73. 

24 Cooey, 106. 
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that we can grow through "fresh imaginative understandings of inherited doctrines." 25 
The Body Redeemed 

Part of the central tenets that Cooey attempts to re-define is the concept of the 
body, because in re-defining the concept of the body, she is trying to separate the value of 
property that was assigned to it in a patriarchal society. In this way she relates the 
positive view of the body as shown in The Song. Such a concept could be applied across 
the board to most of the religions of the world, in which we need to identify as the first 
tenet or concept of a particular religion the dignity of the human being. 

Cooey’s conditions for the life in the Spirit are very much to be emulated and 
accepted and will be identified next. 

Life in the Spirit 

Her conditions for a life in the Spirit are, "historical deliverance from bodily 
violation - ranging from starvation, incest, and political torture, to strip mining and 
deforestation." 26 Of course, in the life of the Spirit, she is trying to include not only the 
body of the human being but also the body of the planet, and she could go a step ftirther 
by including the body of the universe, but she does not go that far. In conclusion, there is 
a quote that summarizes the aim of the human being that is seeking a right relationship 
with G-d through a right relationship with others and to the world. It is "... a saving hope, 
nevertheless, for it sustains us to continue to seek to make up and make real in the flesh 
the justice G-d requires." 27 

There exists also the Jewish concept of the body, which will be discussed next. 


25 

26 
27 


Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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Jewish Concept of the Body 

In Judaism there is no original sin. The body is loved as G-d's creation, and it 
seeks a right relation with nature and society. When you have a right relation with nature 
and society, you also reflect your right relationship with G-d. This relationship, which is 
implied in The Song, John Lazar applies it in his concept of the outpouring of spirituality 
in the Gay and Lesbian person. It is interesting that Judaism had no concept of life after 
death before being influenced by Zoroastrianism. Life was a breath, the rhua, and the 
closest to spirit is the nephesh. In death your nephesh died with your body. In one way, 
your heaven or your hell happened here on earth. If you were righteous, you were richly 
rewarded with progeny, land and prosperity; if you were not righteous, you suffered; you 
will have no descendants to remember you. After the Persian and Greek influenced 
Judaism with the concept of an afterlife, we see in the books of Daniel and Maccabees a 
concept of life eternal. Following her Christian re-inventing of dogma, Cooey comes up 
with a very interesting view of Jesus in relation to the human body. 

Jesus as Example of Right Relationship with G-d 

Cooey states that Jesus, instead of being looked at as either divine or human or in 
itself as a center of attention, should instead be seen as an example of how the right 
relationship between human and G-d should be. 28 I do empathize with this concept, 
because it is my assumption that the Christ-centered doctrines over-emphasize the figure 
of Jesus Christ, and fail to give as much attention to the concept of G-d, Father and 
Mother. Some feminist theologians also have mentioned to be careful when mentioning 
the sacrifice of the cross, because it is compared to divine child abuse. The problem that I 


28 Ibid., 119. 
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see in the Christ-centered Christology, as Paula Cooey mentions, is the need to define the 
human and divine nature of Jesus in relation to the concept of incarnation, the concept of 
redemption, and the concept of salvation. This contradicts her prior statement, which is 
that the liberation of the human body could be seen as a universal tenet for ecumenical 
doctrines, because not all doctrines accept Jesus as G-d incarnated. I think that Cooey is 
focused more on a Christian audience in the debate about the dual nature of Jesus. 

As a Christian, I agree when Cooey mentions that after partaking of the body and 
the blood of Jesus, you also partake in declaring the injustices that are happening in the 
world. 29 In addition, when she is speaking about the incarnation, she goes into an 
interesting debate as to whether Jesus is all human, or Jesus is all divine, or Jesus has 
both natures: human and divine. 

Jesus’ Dual Nature 

Cooey relates those three concepts of Jesus as three of the tenets that the 
Dionysian and the Chalcedon Creeds stated. She does quote John Knox and his argument 
that the early followers of Jesus had more than three philosophies or concepts of Jesus, 
but the main three that he mentions are an adoptionist view; the kenotic view; and the 
docetic Christology. 30 In the first concept, the adoptionist, Paul mentions that through 
adoption we are made children of G-d (an example being Romans 1:3-4) and that the 
reason why we are adopted is that Jesus made it possible for humanity through his 
resurrection from the dead. The second instance is the kenotic Christology, (which is the 
one that I favor) which is based on the example of Phillipians 2:5-11, or what is called the 


29 Ibid., 111. 

30 John Knox, quoted by Cooey, 119. 
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Carmen Christi. It mentions the concept of kenosis , or what is called sell-emptying. In 
this concept, there is the consideration of the pre-existence of Jesus as a G-d, in which he 
just stripped himself of all divinity and became a human, a slave, and a servant of all. 
Through obedience Jesus suffered the death on the cross. And because of this, G-d 
brought him back to life and gave him the highest title above all, which is the title of the 
title of the Christ, and to be Lord over all creation. And now, as Knox also adds, these 
first two doctrines, the adoptionist and the kenotic doctrines, both apply to the centrality 
in Father/Mother G-d, who bestows the title and the lordship on Jesus. And also, the 
adoptionist and the kenotic doctrines accept Jesus' full humanity. 

The third doctrine considers that Jesus appeared to be human, and that is the 
docetic doctrine. According to Knox, the Gospel of John is the one that mentions this 
belief. It makes a brief example that, unlike the other Gospels, John had Jesus explicitly 
eat only after Jesus' Resurrection (John 21:12-15). 

The criticism of the kenotic doctrine Cooey makes is that, in implying in Jesus’ 
incarnation that Jesus had to empty himself and be fully human, does not help in 
redeeming humanity from sin, because of the condition itself being a condition of the will 
and not being an outside force. There is a necessary divine intervention in order to cause 
that redemption from sin. She also states that a divine Jesus is against the second 
commandment. And if you believe in what Cooey calls "the giant supernatural male with 
divine plasma coursing through his veins," 31 this idea does not help us mortals who have 
no choice but to be human. My personal view is that Jesus needs to be separated from 
the Christ. 


31 Cooey, 118. 
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Jesus-Human: the Christ-the Spirit of G-d 

Jesus for me was a human in all aspects; by his righteousness and compassion he 
was chosen by G-d to deliver a covenant of right relationship to humanity. In becoming 
the Christ, Jesus suffered death; but was resurrected by Father-Mother G-d and honored 
as the Carmen Christi says. The Christ for me is the Spirit of G-d, what in Judaism is 
considered the Shekhinah, or the presence (and actions) of G-d in the world. Of course, if 
you want to confuse this more, just add Pannenberg’s concept that G-d acts in the 
present, past and future, so who’s to say that Jesus was given a divine nature retroactively 
after his sacrifice? 

I believe that if we understood Christ, apart from Jesus, we could be more 
ecumenical and honor the Christ in different world religions. As the Christ, the Spirit of 
G-d has come to humanity in many different forms, under very different names to all 
cultures; and it has not stopped with Jesus, but continues to come to earth today. 

Cooey does not define sin, stating that it is a matter of another work. For me sin is 
failing to be and to do; that is, developing my talents to my fullest, and doing my share to 
leave this world better that how I found it. As co-creators with G-d, I am called to be a 
steward and caretaker of creation. Liberation theology still needs to address creation as a 
whole (understandably so, seeing the urgent need to care for humanity first). So in this 
case part of our redemption is changing those concepts, redeeming from our doctrines 
and our religions the aspects that make the body be seen in a negative way. 

One way in which the interpretation of the cross can be used for salvation is, as 
Professor Karen Baker-Fletcher defines it, is that the act of salvation occurred when Jesus 
forgave the ones who put him to death, and not in the act itself as being commanded by 
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G-d. So in the act of Jesus forgiving, in that act is when the redemption of humanity 
happened. So, again, it is in showing the right relationship of Jesus to G-d and to humans 
in which we can emphasize and define a theology for the present century, and just leave 
to the past the ongoing and never-ending debate of the nature of Jesus. 

G-d creator and Redeemer 

There is the process of not only G-d imagining, but also of humans imagining. 
Cooey goes as far as extending that concept up to the process of the resurrection, which, 
according to the Christology adopted, is also the concept of the resurrection of the body, 
whether resurrection of the material body or resurrection in another type of body 
shape/thing. When she applies the concept of imagination, she then brings together the 
concept in Judaism that G-d is the one who creates and also G-d is the one who redeems: 
G-d, the Father and Mother. This nature of divine creativity is described as, "the process 
that makes things be what they are and the process that liberates, delivers, heals, restores, 
and reconciles are one and the same. Creator and Redeemer, are one." 32 This concept is 
well known in Judaism, and it is expressed in their liturgy when they reach the end of the 
readings in the Hebrew Bible, and then they start reading again from Genesis, because 
they consider creation to be an ongoing process. Creation is not something that that G-d 
did in the past, in seven days, and has stopped. Creation is ongoing. So this process is 
applied in Judaism by re-reading the Scriptures, starting from the beginning, and being 
taken to its end and then re-starting again. 

Cooey speaks in the same sense of resurrection, and, in this aspect, she comes 
very close to the Buddhism concept of enlightenment, in which she says that not only the 


32 


Ibid. 
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body, but the society, (“the communal body,” as she calls it) are both redeemed. She 
continues by applying the concept of imagination that l think is so wonderful into 
considering what would be the possibilities of the world and the body being redeemed. 

So, in dialoguing with Cooey I first disagree with the concept that post-patriarchal 
Christianity should only include women as fully integrated human beings. As I 
mentioned before, it should be a full integrity of all human beings, men and women. 
Women are not only the ones that are tortured and objectified; men are also tortured and 
objectified. Men are objectified in that they are only considered to be a mule that is only 
capable of doing heavy work and is not considered to have a mind of its own. We see 
this concept clearly here in the United States when we see our immigrants as the ones that 
are supposed to do our heavy work; they are supposed to do the jobs that nobody wants to 
do. And this continues a power-over emphasis of a class that in order to exist needs to 
control and oppress a lower class. 

Not only in the United States, but also in Latin America, the value of the life of 
men, women and children needs to be stressed. We know already from the theology of 
Liberation how it is easier to keep the masses controlled by illiteracy or just minimal 
education. For example, in Brazil, orphan children that are found in the streets are 
executed, because they are just a burden on the society. So the concept of the human 
dignity has to be expressed to both men and women. 

The second point that I disagree with is when Cooey first speaks about 
ecumenism and utilizing the concept of human dignity. She states that it should be 
outside of all religious boundaries, but then she adds her own theory about the 
incarnation and the redemption of Jesus, and the concept of salvation in Jesus Christ. In 
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this point, she has already limited her address to the Christian tradition and, in specific, to 
the Roman Catholic tradition. Next, I disagree with her proposal redefining incarnation 
and redemption, because the connotation of the terms themselves is negative. 

I question Cooey’s concept of incarnation. Does she think there was something 
wrong with G-d before the incarnation of Jesus? Did G-d make a mistake in creating 
human beings? Of course not! There is no original sin! Jesus did not come to redeem the 
body, but to celebrate the wholeness of body and spirit. And, as I explained before, in 
Judaism such a concept exists. The body is celebrated and honored as a creation of G-d, 
so in itself there is nothing wrong with it. Likewise, in the concept of redemption, my 
question is: What are we being redeemed of? And, again, it brings a connotation: are we 
being redeemed of an evil body? 

I disagree with Cooey’s statement that the ethical dimension of the redemption of 
the body is gynocentric. 33 I think that the ethical dimension should be creation- centered. 
If we consider ourselves to be sentient beings, then we have a relationship with all other 
creatures on earth and in the universe, so we have to get out of the ethical dimension of 
anthropocentric or human-centered, and make it creation- or life-centered. In its place I 
would like to propose my own version of the redemption of the body, based on the 
concepts of creation and re-creation that Cooey speaks about. 

Body Redemptive 

First I believe in creation, that we come from G-d, and that we will return to G-d. 
Second, that we are created in G-d's image, based on the first creation story, and, as such, 
we are good, we are lovable, and we are whole. We are created into G-d's image as a 


33 Ibid., 111. 
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process, which is continuous and involves birth, growth, decay, and death. Then there is 
a continuous process of regeneration and recreation which moves upwards in a spiral, 
until our wholeness is integrated with the wholeness of G-d, and we become part, then, of 
the image of G-d. We might consider ourselves kind of a work in progress. 

Third, if this is the case, then creation and our re-creation needs to continue as an 
evolving process, and in order to continue we need balance of our spirituality, our 
sensuality, and these two are expressed through our sexuality. I think Gooey's definition 
of incarnation illustrates what I just mentioned. It states: "I suggest incarnation refers to 
an imminent, ongoing divine creation, preservation, and regeneration of life." 34 So we 
see our own death as part of the process of being body and blood for other sentient beings 
in this planet, including humans. Next I would like to relate my theology of sexuality to 
the context of the Gay and Lesbian community. 

G-d as Mutualitv-in-Relationship 

I would like to use as a transition a quote from Gary David Comstock in Gav 
Theology Without Apology, in which he says "I have come to know...and understand G- 
d as mutuality-in-relationship mostly because of my interpersonal experiences, whether 
in the physical intimacy and exchanges of yes and no with my lover or in my job...." 35 I 
like the concept from Gary David Comstock that portrays Yahweh as the covenant- 
maker, and the initiator of the relationships with and among us. 36 Next, I would like to 
address how our sexuality as Gay and Lesbian, Bisexual and Transgendered people 


34 Ibid., 107. 

35 Comstock, 128. 

36 Ibid., 122. 
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relates to our spirituality, and I have yet to find any other reading that would address this 
aspect in a more direct manner than John Lazar's book. Outpouring of the Spirit . 

A Spirituality for Queer People 

John's premise in his book is the question as to whether an actively Gay, Lesbian, 
Bi-sexual. or Transgendered person can have a warm and growth-filled relationship with 
G-d. 37 He answers the question by stating that he is convinced that our sexual orientation 
does not exclude us from a relationship with G-d. As a former Roman Catholic priest, he 
addresses and defines the Magisterium (the teaching part of the Roman Catholic Church) 
as the one that has produced so many homophobic statements, in addition to limitations 
and restrictions of how a GLBT person can have an intimate relationship with G-d. But 
he does separate the institution from the many Roman Catholic Church believers who 
disagree and still stay in the Church. 

John Lazar sees his own relationship with the Church, as one of that of a parent 
and child in which there is rewarding and enriching experience to be gained and that the 
rest should be a tug-of-war. 38 So, in this aspect, he will continue to have a tug-of-war 
with the Roman Catholic Church. 

A Theology of Sexuality and Spirituality 

I would like to propose a theology of sexuality and spirituality: it states that 
human beings are a loving creation of G-d; that humans beings express themselves in a 
diversity of sensual, sexual and spiritual ways. Such ways are w/holistic as far as it 
reflects the love of G-d, who loves us unconditionally and wants us to reciprocate such 


37 Lazar, 1. 

38 Ibid., 3. 
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love to each other as Jesus stated "...to love one another as I have loved you" (John 
13:35).. As emulators of Jesus we seek righteousness and justice in balance with a loving 
care for nature and others, in the same way that G-d relates to us. 

The Human as More Than Body and Spirit 

I agree with John Lazar when he says that the total human person has to comprise 
more than a spiritual aspect; it has to also include a biological, psychological, chemical, 
and social aspects. 39 This makes the total sum of a human being, which is more than the 
sum of its parts. He says that the self-discovery is the way in which we can have a 
spiritual transcendence, that is, the way of getting a right relationship with G-d, and 
defines spiritual transcendence as "...the unique invitation offered to evolve toward a 
harmonious relationship with myself, the divine, and creation." 40 Next I would like to 
compare what Lazar says to Gooey's statements. 

In contradiction to Cooey, John Lazar does say that the Judeo-Christian tradition 
is one of the ways in which to get self-actualization. So he does speak in a way that is 
more ecumenical. The foundation that he uses is, again, emphasizing directly that the 
GLBT person is fashioned in the image of the divine element of the universe, G-d, the 
Creator, or whatever name the reader finds most acceptable. 41 Also, as mentioned before, 
Cooey relates the body negatively in its relationship to sin. In this case, John is 
celebrating the body and is celebrating the homosexual orientation, which he says exists 
for a reason. The diversity in sexual orientation exists for people who are heterosexual to 


39 Ibid. 

40 Ibid., 4. 
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know that G-d manifests G-dself in more than one way, and that "straight" is not the only 
way in which G-d manifests himself or herself. 42 

Moreover, Lazar goes to the Bible to express two specific moments in which 
humans and G-d relate; the first one being the covenant between the Hebrew people and 
Yahweh, and the second one the covenant incarnated, who is Jesus Christ. Our liberation 
comes through the outpouring of G-d's Holy Spirit, which is the reason for the title of his 
book. 43 This realization of knowing that I am a part of G-d, that I am loved, and I am 
cherished, is in opposition to what Cooey was presenting in her definitions of incarnation, 
redemption, and salvation. 

Lazar gets the point across, specifically that being GLBT is a gift from G-d, and 
part of G-d’s plan. 44 He writes specifically these words because they need to be read and 
heard and cherished by the GLBT community, which has been so much ostracized, 
denigrated and mistreated by the Church. 

Lazar questions literal interpretations of texts in the Bible that have to be taken in 
context to a specific community that was beginning to evolve as a nation. Such a 
community had to have restrictions and separation of practices that were done by other 
cultures that were Pagan, and that these texts were made for that purpose, including 
Leviticus and Deuteronomy. These texts cannot be brought to the twenty-first century 
and misinterpreted as against homosexuality. In this case, I asked the question that the 
professor Breazeale addressed to us, "Who benefits?" 45 


42 Ibid., 9. 

43 Ibid., 5. 

44 Ibid., 14. 

45 Prof. Kathlyn Breazeale, class discussion, 10 Jan 2000. 
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In the Jewish society of antiquity, there was a ruling class that, through laws of 
property, kept control of people and needed to have a clean line of heredity that was 
passed from father to son. In this twenty-first century, the ruling class still wants to 
continue, through laws of property, to control resources by legislating which kind of 
sexual relationships are good and which kind of sexual relationships are not. 

The first tenet that John Lazar proposes is that G-d # s love is unconditional. 46 He 
criticizes the Christian Right adhering to G-d's love but not to G-d’s values, specifically 
loving us and letting us be. Lazar mentions also that intolerance is the opposite of such 
love and that as such, Christianity has a lot to learn about tolerance of not only Gay and 
Lesbian people, but also of Bi-sexual and Transgendered people as well. One compelling 
argument used by Lazar is that the Catholic Church has never said that any person is in 
hell. 47 The Church has determined who is in heaven (by the use of the canonization 
system) but the Magisterium and the pontiff know better than to declare which group of 
people is in hell (this would be attempting to know the limits of G-d's mercy and love). 
John criticizes also the attitude of "love the sinner, hate the sin" by stating that he still has 
to meet someone who can effectively show such an objectivity. This concept of Jesus 
superseding the Law agrees with Cooey’s concept of Jesus as mediator, as the justice 
seeker and model for us to emulate and imitate. 48 John Lazar details next how spirituality 
develops in the Christian’s personal relationship with Jesus. 

Spiritual transcendence is seen as a process. John speaks of metanoia, of a 
transformation that occurs in the life of the follower. The definition of metanoia is two 


46 Lazar, 14. 

47 Ibid., 19. 

48 Cooey, 121. 
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fold: it involves not only transformation, but a change in direction as well. It means the 
"turning of one’s whole life towards G-d." 49 The task involves liberation from evil, both 
on a personal as well as a society level, of sinful aspects that needs reformation. This 
agrees with Gooey’s interpretation that we inherit the sinful aspects of generations in the 
misconceptions and prejudices towards the body in general, and in Lazar's case the 
misconceptions that consider the homosexual life style sinful. Next Lazar explains the 
method necessary to acquire spiritual transcendence. 

Through discernment we acquire spiritual transcendence. It is defined as 
"appropriateness for the action and decision-making." 50 Discernment involves a three- 
tier process: spiritual maturity, psychological transcendence, and political praxis. First, 
the spiritual maturity consists of realizing the love of G-d for me. This first step in the 
loving relationship between G-d and the human being is bound to evolve. Second, 
psychological transcendence means to examine and let go of negative statements, which 
cause poor self-esteem and unnecessary guilt. Lazar adds that in some cases spiritual 
direction or psychotherapy is necessary to get rid of the chains that enslave us. I like 
Lazar’s metaphor of chains because it gives a visual idea of the negative messages that 
stall our journey of faith and love to G-d. Last, the political praxis involves being active 
in areas of education, politics, arts, (or at least be supportive of other people who present 
homosexuality in a positive light and a viable alternative lifestyle). 51 


49 

50 

51 


Lazar, 20. 
Ibid. 

Ibid., 23. 
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Education is of prime importance because of "the need for mutual tolerance and 
the respect for all people.” 52 In a moral sense being active in a political way means a way 
of avoiding evil and at the same time a way of doing good. One way of getting involved 
is by self- definition, as I will explain next. 

I believe that the GLBT community has to find a better way of identification than 
the appellative of “homosexual.” I have yet to see anyone calling themselves 
“heterosexual” in a every day living situation. I say this because the name not only 
describes one’s sexual orientation (man to man or woman to woman), but it centers only 
in the expression of sexuality to the detriment of expression in arts, worldview, and 
spirituality. Such a name should imply gender identification, (for example I identify 
myself as being transgender), as well as different ways of expressing our inner self, in 
sum the w/holistic totality of being human. One interesting alternative is how some 
Native American Indian tribes call us “two-spirit” people, implying that GLBT people 
have both feminine and masculine aspects balanced in their personality. 


52 Ibid., 61. 
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TABLE 

1- 

Tropes 

ALLITERATION 

SIMILES 

METAPHOR 

HYPERBOLE 

REPETITION 

Ch. 1 

Oil (Semen) 
with Name (sent); 
Smell 

(reyach) with 

Love, companion 
(ra'ea). 

She is black 
(Sachar) as 
Kedar (which 
is a place, but 
it also means 
black; n. pr. 
m.). 

His name is 
“ointment;” 
"Love is 
better than 
wine," 
she is black 
but comely; 
her eyes are 
doves. 

The sun 
“looked” at her; 
-She is 
compared to 
Pharaoh's 
horses. 

-She is 
described as: 
having rows of 
jewels in her 
cheeks and her 
neck to gold. 

Male is a bundle 
of myrrh 
between her 
breasts. 

-Love (dodek); 
-fair (yapah). 
-His name 
compared to 
oil; 

-His love 
better than 
wine; 

-The color 
black 

(i&charechoret, 

adj.) 

-The idea of 
the vineyard 
will repeat in 
chapter 8 

Ch. 2 

•Embrace (habaq) 
with swear 
(Saba'); 

-Desire 

(chamad) 1 with 
Love fah&bah); 
-Comfort (rapad), 
with embrace 
(habaq), 
delight (chape$), 
and embalm 
(chanat). 

Male is 
compared to: - 
-an apple tree 
whose fruit is 
sweet; 

-a roe or a 
stag. 

She: 

-is a rose and 
a lily; 

-"is a lily 

among 

thorns"; 

- has a sweet 
voice. 

Bethel also 

means 

"cleft." 

She is a dove in 
the clefts. 

He is leaping 
and skipping 
down the 
mountain like a 

roe. 

"My love, my 
fair one" 

"Until days 
break, and the 
shadows flee." 

"His left hand 
under my 
head..." 
repeated at 

8:3. 

Ch.3 


Solomon;s 

army 

described as 
pillars of 
smoke. 

"The day his 

heart 

rejoiced." 

Solomon made 
the midst of his 
palanquin to be 
paved with love. 

"I sought him 
but I found 
him not." 

Ch. 4 

She is a garden 
(gan), locked 
(na'ul), and 
sealed (chotam). 

Oil (Semen) with 
spices (bosem.) 






1 The sign “ch” represents Hebrew letter (he). 
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ALLITERATION METAPHOR SIMILE 


My heart; lit. 
bowels; (me'ay) 
with movement 
(hamu). 



"I am of my 
beloved, and my 
beloved is mine" 
('dm II dod w dod 

li); 

Looks (sqp) to 
morning (s’achar) 


HYPERBOLE REPETITION 


He is pleasant 
(machfimad). 


Hair like 
goats 

descending ; 

Teeth like 
sheep 
ascending. 
Temple like 
pomegranates; 
Fair to moon, 
clear to sun 


He has eaten 
honeycomb 
and honey; 
drunk wine 
with milk. 
-His head is 
gold; locks 
black as a 
raven; cheeks 
to spices, 
sweet 

flowers; lips 
to lilies 
dropping 
myrrh; hands 
to gold rings; 
belly to ivory 
with 

sapphires; 
legs as pillars 
of marble; 
white as 
Lebanon; he 
is pleasant. 


’The one 
browsing 
among the 
lilies" 


"He is the 
chiefest of 
10,000 men.” 


Beautiful as 
Tirzah; Lovely 
as Jerusalem; 
there is no 
possible queen 
or concubine 
like her. 


"I am come 
into my 
garden". 

"I sought him, 
but I could not 
find him." 

-His eyes 
compared to 
doves. 

-His mouth is 
sweet. 

“This is my 
beloved, and 
this is my 
friend (re'i)” 
related to word 
love (ra’yah) 


"I am my 
lover’s and my 
lover is mine." 

To see the 
vine flourished 
and the 

pomegranantes 

budded" 
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Ch.7 

I am my 

(See outline) 

Her hair is 

"A king is 

"I belong to 


beloved's and his 

Her 

purple 

prisoner in her 

my lover, and 


desire (t€£uqa) is 

description is 

('argaman) 

hair" 

his desire is 


for me 

from the feet 

He will climb 


for me" " 



up to her 

up the "palm 


"See the vine 



head; 

tree", grab 


in bud; 



She is as tall 

the "grape 


pomegranate 



as a palm; 

vines". 


in flower" 



Breasts like 



Mouth tastes 



clusters of 



like wine. 



fruit; Breath 



Neck as ivory. 



liken to 



Breath as 



apples; Mouth 
to the best 



apples. 



wine. 










Ch.8 

Seal (chotam) and 


nursed under 

"Do not arouse 

"his left hand 


Crown (chatan) 

She wishes he 

her mother’s 

or awaken love" 

under my 



could be like 

breasts. 

(personification) 

head, his right 



a brother. 

"She who 


hand embraces 




was in labor 

"Seal upon thy 

me" 



"Place me like 

gave you 

heart." 




a seal over 

birth." 

"Many waters 

"Where are 



your arm" 


cannot quench 

you who hides 


| 


"Love is as 

love." 

in the garden?" 



"Bums like 

strong as 


"Be like a stag 


| 

blazing fire; 

1 death" 


or a roe and 



like a mighty 

"jealousy 


flee." 



flame (or like 

unyielding 





the very flame 

like the 


The idea of the 



of the Lord.) 

grave" 


vineyard is 



The analogy 



repeated, this 



of the sister 



time 



with no 



Solomon's 



breasts to a 



vineyard 



wall 



versus the 






woman. 



"Be like a stag 



Message: you 



or a roe." 



cannot buy 
love with 






money or 
riches; love is 
freely given 
(such is 

G-d’s love). 
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Table 2 
SENSES 


Ch. 1 


VISUAL 


-Vineyards “in 
blom;” She is black 
(Sachar). 1 
-Look (ra’ah, 
sazap) 


AUDITORY 





Description 
different fruits and 
spices in "her 
garden." 

-She is further 
compared to doves, 
goats, sheep, 
scarlet ribbon, 
pomegranate, a 
tower, two fawns. 


He is compared to 
gold, a raven, 
cloves, spices, 
lilies, gold rods, 
ivory, marble, 
cedars; he is 
pleasant. 

The garden idea is 
repeated. 


She is compared to 
Tirzahand 
Jerusalem; Again 
she is compared to 
goats, sheep, 
pomegranates. 

She is also 
compared to the 
dawn, the moon, 




OLFATORY 

TASTE 

TACTILE 

Scent 

(reyach) of 
nard and 
camphire. 

To kiss 
(na§aq,) verb; 
Kisses 
(nasiqah,) 
Feminine 

noun. 

Myhrr (used 
in sacred oil 
and perfume 


Voice (qol), 
birds singing, 
voice of the 
turtledove 


Smell of 
tender grapes 


Perfumed 
(q&ar) 4 , 
myrrh and 
frankincense 


The scent of 
her oil; her 
clothes smell 
tike Lebanon; 
her perfume 
is better than 
spice. 

Wind from 
north and 
south blow 
smells awa 


Sweet, 

Mouth; Taste 
of his fruit is 
sweet 




Her lips are 
“honeycomb”; 
“honey and 
milk” under 
her tongue. 

He comes 
onto "her 
garden" to 
"taste" the 
fruits. 


Eating honey; His hands 
Drinking milk “drop myrrh 
with wine. in the lock.” 

His mouth is 
“sweet.” 




1 This adjective appears one more time in the Hebrew Bible in Psalm 45:9. The sign “ch” 
represents the Hebrew letter (he). 

2 Lily relates to the title of Psalm 45. 

3 Word of Egyptian origin, appears only in the Song. 

4 This verb appears one more time in the Hebrew Bible in Proverbs 7:17. 
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the sun, and the 
stars. 

-The garden idea is 
expanded: to see 
the vine and the 
pomegranates. 





Ch. 7 

“His desire is for 

me. 

-She is described 
from the feet up to 
her head. 

-Her hair is purple. 


Breath liken 
to apples. 

Mouth liken 
to the best 
wine. 

Taste the roof 
of her mouth. 

His desire is 
to climb up 
the "palm 
tree;" to grab 
the "grape 
vines." 

Ch. 8 

-“Coming up” from 
the desert. 

-Seal (or signet) 
over heart or arm. - 
-Love burns like a 
fire, or like a flame, 
followed by idea 
that there is not 
enough water to 
douse it. 

-The sister with the 
small breasts will 
be adorned (with 
architecture or 
building designs). 
-Her vineyard 
compared to 
vineyard of 

Solomon. 



She wishes to 
give him 
spiced wine; 
nectar from 
pomegranates. 
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